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THE AVIATION HOBBY SHOP 


Dept AI10 - 4 Horton Parade - n Road - West Drayton - Middlesex UB7 8EA 
ree AOrtO, WEST DRS YTON 42123 
(Buses 222, 223, 724, 727 pass the top of Horton Road. Only two minutes’ walk from West Drayton (BR) station. Ten minutes’ dri irom Heathrow. 
The ‘Aviation Hobby Shop offers enthusiasts, historians and modellers excellent value for ney, keenest prices, friendly service, a vast 
range of stocks and second to none mail order facilities. 
Take advantage of our mail order service by sending a beara sized envelope for any of the catalogues listed below (please specify). 
1. BOOKS, VINYL STICKERS, CLOTH PATCHES: Over 500 titles available and a constantly updated magazine selection. More than 90 cloth 
patches in stock and a huge range of vinyl stickers 
2 POSTCARDS, PRINTS AND SLIDES: Nearly 800 colour prints available. Over 400 original colour slides in stock. More than 500 postcards from 
all comers of the world for sale 
. MODEL KITS, DECALS: Models from nearly 30 leading manufacturers. Choice of five leading makes of decals. 
ase bear in mind that only a personal visit to the Aviation Hobby Shop will reveal the true extent of our stockholding, For example, our current range 
of original colour slides (available over the counter sale) numbers over 5,000 subjects 


NOW AVAILABL CLOTH PATCHES — below is a selection from 
JP AIRLINE FLEETS INTERNATIONAL 1980 JP Airline Fleets is our complete range 10 TFS £3.50 
Now available from the Aviation Hobby Shop. This public f 41 AREFS 45 TFS £2.75 
the most comprehensive works on the subject of airl 308 AREFS 81 TFS £2.75 
huge listings of ope aircraft and fr s 509 AREF 77 TFS £2.75 
airlin ajor trunk carriers. edition 307 TFS £3.50 
Same format as Ask yourself if your current, airline 305 AREFS 561 TFS £3.25 
handbook conta jepth and accuracy of information? 57 AREFG NHANG jue Angels x 
*21,750 registrations from 2,080 n 176 countries. 134 ARG NS Thunderbirds £338 
*120 photograph: 39 ARRW SAC Mach 2 £2.50 
“Alphabetical airline address listing including phone/ 7 ARS SAC FB.111 £2.50 
mbers, IATA accounting numbers, membership 3 Confederate Air Force £3.00 
ns such as [ATA and company logos. Apollo 1 £3.00 
e two letter designator listing. Apollo 8 £3.00 
*Code/decode ICAO Country index. Apollo 9 £3.00 
*Boeing and Lockheed customer codes. Apollo 11 £3.00 
*Year of manufacture of many aircraft and max. take off Apollo 12 £3.00 
weights. Apollo 13 £3.00 
WE ARE THE SOLE UK DISTRIBUTOR FOR THIS Apollo 14 £3.00 
|AGNIFICENT WORK Apollo 15 £3.00 
TRADE ENQUIRIES WELCOMED Apollo 16 £3.00 
Apollo 17 £3.00 
Price for postal despatch £8.00 Abollo/Soyur £3.00 
FOREIGN MILITARY AIR ARMS TO EUROPE This new publication Riva £3.00 
provides a unique x 
USA) likely to be Skylab 2 £3.00 
Countries from Abu Dhabi to Zambia. Illus 2 photographs. Space Shuttle £3.00 
WE ARE THE SOLE UK AND WORLDWIDE TRADI 35 TFW Colombia £3.00 
DISTRIBUTOR 50 TFW Project Viking £3.00 
Price for postal despatch £3.75 Many one-offs available. Send SAE for special one-off list 


Remember: All our prices above include second class postage! 

* AIR SHOW TIME * AIR SHOW TIME AIR SHOW TIME AIR SHOWTIME % x AIR SHOW TIME = 

Look for the Aviation Hobby Shop stand'at YESTERYEAR TRANSPORT PAGEANT, BLENHEIM PARK; MILDENHALL AIR 
FETE; COVENTRY AIR SHOW; YEOVILTON AIR DAY. 


* THE WORLD OF MODELS * 


LOVELY 


FULL COLOUR PRINT, EACH ONE 
SIGNED BY THE 1980 TEAM & 
FLOWN ON THE FIRST PUBLIC DISPLAY 


NEAR BATH 


os 


le y wth Trophy and Model Engineer 
A treat for all the family 
The Ladies love the furnished mansion house f 


Ride on one of Europe's finest and most scenic miniature railways to 
world's finest private collections of 
1e fine and important aircraft in a 


e 


BY DUGALD CAMERON eautiful setting, 
Alimited numbered edition specially prepared for the Red Arrows 
by Squadron Prints. 
Hawk as above PLUS Gnat signed by leader £12 including 
numbered certification of flight and post and packing. Hawk 
above with certificate £9 including post and packing. SIZE 11" x 17) 
Aroyalty payment from each print will be given to R.A.F. Charity. 
Send for our full list of other aircraft prints. 


SQUADRONPRINTS 


Dept Al, 222 Nether Auldhouse Road, Glasgow G43 1BH 
‘Allow 28 days for delivery 


N’ gauge railway — Railroading in the Rockies’ 
NEW ATTRACTIONS EACH SEASON 


Open daily 12 noon pias 3rd April to 3rd November 
including weekends. Phone Oakhill 840210. 
Entrance; A37 4 miles north of Shepton Mallet, turn at the 
Mendip Inn. 

High in the Mendip Hills close to Wells, Glastonbury, 
Cheddar Gorge and Cranmore. 
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VHF AIRCRAFT BAND RADIOS 


Navigator, MW/FM/VHF £10.50 
Sharp MW/VHF (popular pocket size) £13.00 
Waltham, MW/LW/FM/VHF £27.00 
Sky Ace 517 Airband Portable Monitor £49.45 
Worldstar, Marine 1-2 LW/MW/FM/VHF/PSB £32.00 
12 Band SW1/4/MB/LW/FM/MW/LPSB; 


HPSB/VHF/UHF £140.00 


Digital Flight Scan Monitor £230.00 
Air Route Charts": British Isles. part of Europe low or high altitude €2.20 
ai s: London, Birmingham, Manchester, Scottish, Heathrow. 
Gatwick, Luton £1.15 each 
UK VHF Frequency Guide. £1.00 (post free 


LANGTONS RADIO, High Steet Rocester, 
Staffs 0889-590388 


Money-back Guarantee Full Lists SAE 
Mail Order, add £1.00 Counter Service 


LAAS INTERNATIONAL an 


* regular aircraft production lists. Biz jet info. museum lists, deliveries. accident and 
air display reports 

* the chance of obtaining the registrations of most westbound Tran: 
Well all you have to do is join LAAS INTERNATIONAL and subseri 
monthly VIATION NEWS & REVIEW. Each 

page issue which is illustrated 

Selected occasions we wi 
additional news. 


J contains 


ill the abo 


Don’t forget LAAS members can also 
* buy our publications (Registers and monographs) at specially reduced prices 
x travel wth the society to aiy shows throughout Briain and abroad, and participate 
niger excursions as well and enjoy our air experience Night 
receive a special discount on selected items from THE AVIATION HOBBY 
SHOP a West Drayton 
# gain the benefits of our Specialist service 
this we ontv ask vou to part with £3, 
.50 (UK Eire £4.70 & overseas surf 
il) 


NOW to: — LAAS INTERNATIONAL, Dept A139, 10 Devon Road, Luton, Beds 
LUZORH 


It’s so easy and tidy with the Easibind 
binder to file your copies away. Each 
binder is designed to hold 
approximately 12 issues and is 
attractively bound and blocked with 
the AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED 
logo. 

WLUSTRATED Price: UK £4.25 including postage. packing and 
VAT. overseas orders add 15p. Why not place 
your order now and send the completed coupon 
below with remittance to: 


ddr- AERSIBIND 


Easibind Ltd.4 Uxbridge St London, W87SZ. 


Telephone: 01 727 0686 


I Order Form Se j 
i 1 enclose PO/cheque value I 
RE i 
for binders 
I 
l Name I 
I I 
J Address 1 
I 1 
I 
I Date I 
1 
ke: 
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The Ultimate Weapon 


. maybe no longer, but their deadly purpose 
has been recaptured by artist Peter Stuckey 


a 


Colour reproductions 14” x 11” mounted on 
card 16” x 13” (approx) of the Bristol Fighter 
(above), SE5A and the Sopwith Camel. 


£5.70 each or £15.00 for the set of 3, including 
postage and packing. 


Cheques and Postal Orders to 
Arc Crafts, 5 Manor Road, 
Bishopsteignton, Teignmouth, Devon. 


DO YOU COLLECT 
COLOURED SLIDES OF 
MILITARY 
AIRCRAFT? 


ALL SLIDES ARE KODACHROME 25/64 AND ARE 
SENT ON TEN DAYS APPROVAL 
f Bs 


| Callers at shop welcome — 10.000 


To: Milslides 106 Selsdon Rd. South Croydon, Surrey CR2 6PF 


d in the MILSLIDE s 
id like to receive selections of the following. | am 


| am intere 


e and in particular 


ò return promptly within ten days 


American Airliners 
RAF lat pre 


European Air Force 


Date 


(il SLIDES 


military aircraft photo slides 
106 Selsdon Road, 
South Croydon, Surrey CR2 6PF 
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Contributing Editor Peter R. March 
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Advertising Sue Green 
Wendy Tyler 


Design Offa Jones 


Cover: South Arabia, May 1965, and 
6,000ft up in the mountains at Negd 
Obad near the border with North Yemen, 
Belvedere HC1, XG467 of No 26 
Squadron was pictured during the 
loading of empty water jerrycans after 
supplying a South Arabian army. 

position. Photo: John Perrott 


Frontispiece: China's first wide-body 

er, a Boeing 747SP B-2442 entered 
service on 2 April 1980 with a flight from 
Peking to Paris. The aircraft is operated 
by the government airline CAAC (Civil 
Aviation Administration of China), which 
will receive two more 747SPs during 
1980. The SP (special performance) is 
47%t shorter than the standard 747 and is 
the longest range commercial aircraft in 
service: it regularly flies non-stop routes 
of up to 7,500 statute miles. 

Photo; Boeing 
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Transamerica 


Annual subscription rates: 
AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED: Home or Overseas 
(excluding North America. £6.40 (post incl), 
AIR EXTRA: (published quarterly) Home or 
Overseas £2.80 (post incl). Payments should 
be made by direct transfer to our Post Office 
Giro account No 302 4 or by equivalent 
local currency cheque. correspondence 
regarding subscriptions should be addressed 
to the Subscriptions Department of tan Allan 
Lid and the envelope clearly marked ‘SUBS’, 
North American readers can book subscrip- 
tions with Sky Books International Inc, 48 


The Editor is pleased to receive P US È 
of articles and photographs for possible 
inclusion in Aircraft Ilustrated and Air ppp " 
In the event of Bec rear payment will 


RA 


IAN ALLAN LTD l 


AIRLINE 
PUBLICATIONS 


Books by mail order or call at our 
VHF Supplies showroom at Noble 
Corner, Great West Road, Hounslow, 
Middlesex (open 9.30-5.30 Mon-Sat 
inc) 91 Bus route from Hounslow West 
or Osterley underground stations. 
Situated next to Master Robert Motel. 
Prices shown include postage/packing 
in UK and Europe. 


World Airline Fleets 1980 ... £6.00 0 
Airliner Production List 1980/81 July 24th) ..... £7.50 O. 
Aviation Postcard Collector No 1... £1250 
Aviation Posteard Collee subscriptions 

(editions) .. asap £5,000 
Biz-Jet 80 s 

Propet 80..,... Fuppesbstoreisicase FARSEN 
Air Transport Hulks -. SAE T 
Aviation Museums (except USA) £5,500 
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Paul Humphreys 


Thea ion ‘aftermarket’ 

If it’s August, it got to be the silly 
season again. What other possible reason 
could there be for the public unveiling of 
the month’s newest buzzword. 

There it was in the first line of a press 
release which began with what looked like 
the first stanza from a popular musical 
show. ‘New York, New York’, it read: 
“Spending for aviation aftermarket equip- 
ment is projected at $22 billion in 
1989..." Aviation what? Your 
correspondent is the first to acknowledge 
that he is not the repository of all that is 
new in aviation-speak, but from whence 
came ‘aftermarket’? It’s just got to be the 
market researchers. 

Fortunately the three pages of statistical 
information and jargon which followed 
this opening statement made it fairly clear 
what the word means; and if you haven't 
got it in one, it means... well, it means 
‘the future market for aviation systems and 
components once the aircraft has been 
sold and is in service, will be a lot of 
megabucks’ I think. Or what the writer 
means is that he/she expects the future 
value of spares and replacement equipment 
for aircraft already sold to be $x, I hope. 

Perhaps the writer has been 
extraordinarily clever in coining a single 
word and using a sentence construction 
which distills 12 words of near-jargon 
from 22 words of comprehensible English. 
However, just use the word a few times. 
Say after me ‘aftermarket... after- 
market... after...’ It certainly rolls off 
the tongue easily, so let’s move one step 
further along the jargon road. 

Do you suppose that, if there is an after- 
market, there is also a before-market? I 
can hear it already and visualise the whole 
thing as the Chief Designer unrolls the set 
of drawings for his latest aircraft. ‘Say 
Hiram’ booms the President, ‘What’s the 
before-market for this project?’ He means, 
of course, what is the... er... how 
many... how much?... er. 

Oh, where’s my bucket and long imple- 
ment with a handle at one end and a broad 
flat metal blade at the other which I use for 
digging? Look out beach, here I come. 
Uniform 
During the last war, the one which began 
at 11.00hrs on 3 September 1939, we Brits 
took some justifiable pride in our 
appearance. Short back and sides, razor 
sharp creases and highly polished shoes 
(and that was only the girls!). In the armed 
services cleanliness and smartness were the 
sine qua non of every member. And the 
word ‘uniform’ meant what it said — 


everyone wore the same, well almost. 

What a shock we all got when the first 
USAAF men began arriving aboard their 
B-17s at British airfields. They were all 
clean, smart and upright, but their 
uniforms were so many variations on a 
theme, particularly those of the officers 
whose trousers were in all shades from 
near-pink through jungle green to cafe-au- 
lait — witha generous helping of lait, too. 

The years rolled back during a recent 
visit to a Royal Air Force station 
‘somewhere in England’. The range and 
variety of uniforms and accessories being 
worn was mind boggling. 

Working from the most informal 
upwards came shirt-sleeve order with short 
sleeves and no ties, long sleeves buttoned 
down with ties, both worn with and 
without a stable belt. Then came all this 
with the woolly pullies, now adorned, 
where appropriate with aircrew brevets. 
Hot in pursuit in the sartorial elegance 
stakes came the No2 dress, the 
‘Mothercare outfit’ with the hip-length 
golf-jacket type blouse with medal ribbons 
and brevet. Finally there was the standard 
No | uniform, the full rig. All of the last 
three were worn incognito, or with a 
plastic name badge or, in some cases, with 
an embroidered flash proclaiming the 
name of the wearer. And all these were 
being worn with dress caps or side-hats. 
The permutations are endless and my old 
SWO would have a fit to see that lot trott- 
ing off to the squadrons. It’s a far cry from 
the days when the only divergence from a 
uniform uniform was to leave the top 
button undone — and that was only 
allowed if you were a fighter-pilot. 


Crop-spraying Connies? 

If it wasn’t August, with everyone finding 
the most unlikely things in the most 
unlikely places, this one would have been 
laughed out of court on principle. But 
because of the impeccable source of this 
next bit of aviation intelligence and the 
total sobriety of all concerned in the com- 
munication chain ending at my left ear, 
caution has been thrown to the winds and 
every bean is being spilled. Somewhere in 
Canada — so goes the report — someone 
has bought a couple of Constellations. CK. 
so far. Constellations in flying condition. 
Still OK. But for what are they being 
used? Crop spraying! 

Now how in the heck does the pilot 
know where he has sprayed his last swathe 
across a 500 mile-wide forest or million- 
acre prairie of waving wheat? It must take 
all of two minutes for an aeroplane, 
stressed for fairly gentle manoeuvres, to 
climb from its low-level spraying run to a 
safe altitude for a 180-degree turn and then 
get back down again for another straffing 
run on the weevils, or whatever. 

Is someone pulling the Humphreys 
lower limb, or the carpet out from under? 
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BAe’s first BAe 146 feederliner 
sales contract... 


British Aerospace has signed contracts 
covering six BAe 146 feederliners valued 
at $85 million with the Argentine airline 
Lineas Aereas Privadas Argentinas S.A. 
(LAPA) of Buenos Aires. This is the first 
of the recently announced Letters of Intent 
for the 146 from overseas airlines to be 
converted into firm orders. The aircraft 
will be based at the Buenos Aires Aero- 
parque ‘downtown’ Airport and will 
operate services within Argentina: LAPA 
is a fast expanding airline which operates 
scheduled domestic services out of Buenos 
Aires using 50 seat YS-11 turboprops. 

Under the LAPA contract, orders have 
been placed for two Series 100 aircraft 
seating up to 86 passengers for delivery in 
September and October 1982, and for one 
Series 200 aircraft seating up to 104 pass- 
engers for delivery March 1983. In 
addition paid options for three further 
Series 200 aircraft have been received. The 
manufacturer will also lease later this year 
to LAPA two 79-seat BAe One-Eleven 
400s for operation up to delivery of the 
146s. 


. . . and reports production/ 
marketing progress 


Assembly of the BAe 146 feederliner is 
progressing well, says British Aerospace, 
at the Corporation’s plants throughout the 
UK and at partner company factories in 
the USA and Sweden. And this progress. 
reports BAe, is being mirrored by increas- 
ing interest in the market — several letters 
of intent to buy the aircraft have been 
received from presently undisclosed over- 
seas airlines. 

The BAe 146, which will enter service in 
1982, is a short-range airliner designed to 
replace turboprop aircraft and first- 
generation twin-jets on secondary routes. 
Four nose sections are now at an 
advanced stage of construction at BAe’s 
Hatfield factory where the final assembly 
line, marketing and project control for the 
146 is centred. Major fuselage sections 
have started to arrive at Hatfield for final 
assembly: the first centre fuselage was 
delivered from BAe’s Filton (Bristol) plant 
on 6 June and the first rear fuselage was 
due from BAe Manchester Division's 
Chadderton plant a few weeks later. 
Shortly afterwards, the wings which are 
being made by Avco Aerostructures in the 
USA, will also arrive for final assembly. 
Saab-Scania of Sweden who are 
manufacturing the tailplane and wing 
moving surfaces are, along with Avco 
Aerostructures, risk-sharing partners to 
BAe on the BAe 146 programme. 

The first flight of the BAe 146, Britain’s 
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first completely new airliner to take to the 
air since the 1960s, is scheduled for the 
spring of 1981. Certification is pro- 
grammed for August 1982 with initial 
deliveries in parallel. 

As the production build-up gathers 
momentum, so British Aerospace sales 
teams are reporting encouraging interest 
by airlines worldwide. No less than 180 
airlines have been visited to date. The air- 
craft is being sold to the world’s airlines on 
the basis of its fuel economy, quietness, 
passenger comfort and performance 
capability. Powered by four ultra-quiet, 
smoke-free Avco Lycoming ALF 502 fan 
jet engines the BAe 146 is aimed at pro- 
viding operators with greater profitability 
over short stages than is possible with 
existing aircraft by virtue of its very low 
seat mile costs. The aircraft's low noise 
footprint — about half that of a twin 
turboprop airliner — is expected to make 
the airliner much more acceptable to com- 
munities close to airports. British Aero- 
space studies indicate a world maket 
requirement for 1,200 feederliners by the 


Above: An artist’ 
BAe146 feederline: 


impression of a 
the colours of the 
ine Lineas 

as SA. LAPA is 
the first carrier to place firm orders for 
the aircraft and . . . 


Below: . . . soon after the 
announcement, BAe Hatfield (the 
location of the aircraft's final assembly 
line) received the first centre fuselage 
section for the BAe146 from the 
company’s Filton plant on 6 June 1980. 
Photos: British Aerospace 


end of the 1980s and that the BAe 146 will 
capture a significant share of this market. 


Swissair buys extended range 
DC-10s, and... 


The executive committee of the Board of 
Swissair has recommended the purchase of 
two DC-10 Series 30ER (Extended Range) 
airliners, it was announced in Zurich on 
11 June 1980. The Company also said it 
would equip two other DC-10 Series 30s 


gamma MMs 


‘5m JB-FIRST ORDER YESTERDAY 


delivered earlier this year with the 
extended range modifications, which add 
about 15% to the range. 

The DC-10 Series 30ER provides up to 
800 statute miles (1,.287km) of extra range, 
expanding the range to 6,600miles 
(10,620km). The addition of a 1,530 gal 
(5.8001) fuel tank in the rear of the cargo 
compartment gives the DC-10 Series 
30ER a total fuel capacity of 38.100gal 
(144.0001). Other modifications include 
more powerful Genera Electric 
CF6-50-C2B engines of —54,000Ib 
(24.494kg) thrust and an enhanced 
maximum take-off weight of 580,000Ib 
(263,088kg). an increa from the 


5,000Ib (251,748kg). s the 
added range of the DC-10 Series 30ER 
will allow non-stop services between 


Switzerland and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
eliminating Dakar, on the west coast of 
Africa, as an intermediate stop. The two 
McDonnell Douglas DC-10 Series 30ERs 
are due for delivery in the spring of 1982. 


... Stretched upper deck B747s 
Swissair is pla 


nning to order four more 
Boeing 747s as a follow-on to its firm 
order for a third 747 last December: the 
rline currently has two of the type in 
service. the -257Bs HB-IGA and HB-IGB. 


All five of the newly ordered 747s will 
feature structural changes to the airliner’s 
upper deck to allow increased passenger 


payloads. The well-known bulge above the 
Jumbo’s forward section will be extended 
23ft to the rear to make room for 69 pa: 
engers upstairs in a standard econom 
class seating arrangement. In a typical 
mixed-class layout, the changes add up to 
44 more seats compared to configurations 
presently in service. 

Swissair will receive the first of the new 
model 747s in March 1983 and the last in 
December 1984. In addition the airline has 
delayed the delivery of its third 747 (the 
aircraft in the December 1979 order) in 
order to have the stretched upper deck 
changes incorporated in it. Two of the 
newly ordered aircraft will replace the 
present pair of 747s so that the Swissair 
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fleet of the type will increase to five, rather 
than seven, by 1985, 


More Lynx orders... 

Orders for 32 more Navy Lynx helicopters 
were announced on 29May 1980 by 
Westland Helicopters. Of these latest 
orders, ten will go to the Royal Navy, 
which had previously ordered 60, and 14 
are for the French Navy taking their total 
to 40 Lynx. A further eight are to be 
supplied to an un-named customer, 
reportedly in South America. The new 
helicopters will be the up-rated version of 
Lynx with 1,120shp Rolls-Royce Gem 
engines and 10,500lb gross weight. The 
deliveries will be made over the next three 
years. 

The total Lynx order book for Navy 
and Army versions now stands at 283. Of 
these 179 are for the maritime forces of 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Denmark, Norway. 
Brazil and the Argentine. 


...and new Pumas for RAF 


The first Westland/Aerospatiale Puma 
helicopter to be built by Westland 
Helicopters’ Weston Division, and the first 
of a new batch of eight for the RAF was 
handed over on 23 May 1980. Previously 
40 Pumas had been supplied to the RAF, 
with delivery being completed in 1972. 
Work began at Weston on the production 
of the new batch of Pumas in December 
1978. 

The new helicopter, produced to a more 
modern standard, incorporates two major 
modifications. First is the replacement of 
the all-metal main rotor blades with com- 
posite blades. The new blades enable the 
aircraft to fly at a higher all-up-weight of 
7,000kg, an increase of 600kg on earlier 
Puma helicopters. In addition the blades 
are more reliable, have a longer life and are 
to make, The second major 
difference is the addition of new multi- 
purpose air intakes, which, controlled by 
the pilot, can prevent ice getting into the 
engines, operate as sand filters or straight 
through intakes. 


Above: The lines of the projected 

Dash 8 design are shown in this artist's 
impression of the new airliner finished in 
the colours of norOntair — the carrier 
scheduled to receive the first example. 
Photo: De Havilland Canada 


Above left: The first of anew batchof eight 
Westland/Aerospatiale Puma helicopters 
for the RAF, ZA934, is seen here during 

a test flight at Westland Helicopters, 
Weston Division; note the distinctive 
multi-purpose air intakes (see ‘airnews’ 
item). Photo: Westland Helicopters 


DHC's Dash 8 sales 


De Havilland Aircraft of Canada Ltd 
(DHC) announced in late-May 1980 that 
17 companies have signed letters of intent 
to purchase a total of 55 new Dash 8 air- 
craft. The twin turboprop Dash 8 has been 
designed to fit mid-way between DHC’s 
Twin Otter (19 passengers) and the Dash 7 
(50 passengers). The new aircraft will 
feature a pressurised, air-conditioned cabin 
and, says the company, it will provide the 
wide-body comfort usually associated with 
much larger aircraft. The aircraft will be 
powered by two Pratt and Whitney Air- 
craft of Canada PT7A-2R engin 

The 55 aircraft are expected to be 
delivered by early-1986. The first Dash 8 
will be delivered to norOntair, the air 
service sector of the Ontario government's 
Ontario Northland Transportation Com 
mission, in mid-1984. Based on initial 
market studies conducted in 1979, DHC 
expects to sell more than 600 Dash 8s by 
the early-1990s, 


New Hong Kong airport studied 


The Hong Kong Government plans to 
spend £13 million for consultant design 
studies on a new airport to replace the 
existing one at Kai Tak, which will soon be 
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stretched to capacity by the rapid growth 
of air traffic in the Colony. The proposed 
location for the replacement airport is 
Chek Lap Kok. a tiny island off north 
Lantau, itself Hong Kong's biggest off- 
shore island. 

Based on the consultant studies, the 
Government will make a final decision, on 
whether to build the HK$5.500 million 
(€478.3 million) replacement airport, in 
1982. At the same time, a decision will 
also be made on another ambitious project 
crucial to the airport plan — the proposed 
development of a fixed crossing linking 
Lantau Island to West Kowloon through 
the two small islands of Tsing Yi and Ma 
Wan in the form of a series of bridges. 

With the present rate of growth in air 
traffic, Kai Tak airport will reach its 
capacity in the mid- 1980s, by which time it 
will not be able to sustain air traffic 
demands without introducing constraints 
on airlines. passengers or cargo. If all goes 
well with the new airport plans, construc- 
tion work at Chek Lap Kok should start in 
1983, with the first phase completed by 
1990. 


A Rolls-Royce Spey powered Gulfstream 
American GII executive jet established 
two new world class records on 26 April 
while en-route to the Hannover Air Show 
by flying non-stop from Savannah, Ga to 
the show site. a distance of 4,600 statute 
miles at a average speed of 51 Imph. 
Gulfstream American Corp reports that 
orders for the Gulfstream II, which offers 
a 30% increase in range and higher cruis- 
ing speed compared to the Gulfstream II. 
total nearly 60 aircraft: FAA certification 
of the GII is expected in mid-1980. 


An improved version of the BAe Sky 
Flash AAM, the Mk2, is now under 
development to equip the Tornado F2s on 
order for the RAF. The new variant of the 
missile will offer a number of improve 
ments on Sky Flash Mk! now fitted to 
RAF Phantoms; the gains include greater 
all-round coverage, increased range, better 
performance against manoeuvring targets, 
and enhanced resistence to electronic 
countermeasures. 


The 92nd Tactical Fighter Squadron of the 
8ist TFW at RAF Bentwaters (see Air- 
craft Illustrated, January 1980, pp 28-35), 
the first A-10 squadron gned to 
Europe, was recently selected as winner of 
the USAFE = Commander-in-Chief’s 
trophy for the best fighter squadron in the 
Command in 1979... 
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Airliner Order: 


Air Furope® 


Air France 


American 
Airlines 


Austrian 
Airlines* 


Branit Airw 
China Airlines 


pit 


East West 
Airlines 


Golden Gate 
Airlines 


pay Lloyd 
Iberia 
JAT 
LAPA" 


Lath 

Olympic 
Airways* 
Piedmont 
Airlines® 


Republic Airlines 
Swissair® 


Trans Australian 
Airlines® 


Aircraft No 


Boeing 
Boeing 


Boeing 727 200 


Airbus A310 


Boein 


Boeing 7: 
Boeing 7 
BAc 748 srs 2B 


Fokker F28 
Mk4000 


DHC Dash 7 


Boeing 7. 


Bocing 7: 


BAe I46 srs 100 2 


BAc 146 srs 200 
Boeing 747 
Airbus A300,84 
Boeing 737200 


Boein 
DC 10 
(ER) 
Boeing 747 


A300.B4 100 


Ordered 
29 Feb 80 
6 Jun 80 


May 80 


May 80, 


May 80 
3Jun 80 


Ape 80 
5 Jun 80 


5 Jun 80 
5 Jun 80 


May 80 
Apr 80 


Apr 80 


May 80 
12.Jun 80 


12.Jun 80 


Lo 30Apr 80. 


Airliner Deliveries 


Airline 
Air Canada 


Air Europe 


Air France” 


Air Portugal 
Alaska Airlines 
Alitalia® 


All Nippon 
Airways? 

Big Sky Airlines 
Branit Airwa 
British Airt 


British Airways 


Cathay Pacitic® 
China Airlines 
CP Air 

Delta Air Lines 


Olympic 
Airways? 

PAL* 

Pacific Western® 
Pia” 


Picdm 
Airline’ 


Quebecair 
Roval Brunei 


Aircraft 


A 300.84 200 
Boeing 


Boeing 747SR 


Metro 1 
Boeing 7: 
Bocing 737 


Boeing 747 2008 
Boeing 7. 
Boe 


Boeing 727 200 
Boeing 737200 
Boeing 727 
Boeing 
Moeing 7: 
A300.B2 200 


Boeing 7. 
A200,B4 100 


Boeing 747 2008 
Boeing 737 200 
A300.B4 200 


Hoe 
(Combi) 


Boeing 737 200 


Rocing 737 200 


200 


Bocing 


No Delivered 
May 80 
Mar 80 
Api 80 
Mar (1) 
Apl (2) 80 

r 80 
May 80 


11 May 80 
May 80 


May 80 


16 May 80 
May 80 


Apl(2)& 
May (1) 80, 


May 80 
Mar (1) & 
May (1) 80, 


Apl 80 
Api s0 
May 80 


Apl()& 
May (3) 80 


May 80 


Mar 80 
May 80 
May 80 
Apt 80, 
Mar 80 


Apl & 
May 80 


Apl x0. 
Apl 80 


May 80 


Mar 80 
May 80 
3 Api 80 


Mar KO 


Api 80 


May x0 
Mar 80 


Deliver 
date 


esi 
e82 


198182 


85/0 86 
E RS/e 86 


198182 


esi 
egi 


Sept 8i & 


1981 
na. 
181 


Sept & 
Oct 82 
Mar 83 
nd 


(see notes) 
es2 


ordered 
Mar 79 
10 Oct 78 
1979 

nd. 


Sept 78 
Jun 79 


31. Oct 78 
1979 


1978 


nd. 
20 Dec 78 
Dec 78 


10 Jul 78 
178 

18 Oct 78 
178 

Jun 79 
178 


Jun 79 


Feb 7 
Feb 


6 Apl79 


15 Aug 78 


1979 


July 78 


Singapore 
Airlines” 
Southwest 
ines 


Boeing 747 20082 Apr& 10 May 78 


May 80 


Boeing Mar 80178 


Mar 80 
Mar 80 1978 


Sterling Airways Boeing 72 Mar 79) 


Transamerica Boeing 
Airlines 
Transavia Mar 80 Now 78 


Hollapd 
European 


Boeing 73 


Bociny Aph& Feb 79 


May 80 
Mar, Apl 
& May 80 
Mar (4) & 
May (1) 80 
Mar(3)& 8 Feb 79 
May (2) 80. 


Boeing 747SP 17 01 78 


United Airlines* Boeing 727 200 sul 78 


Western Air Boeing 727 200 
Lines® 


Key: 


c- commencing date, d/d-delivered. e=early months of the 


year. f- firm orders, m -mid year. l-latter months of years. 


tu see notes, 


Air Europe: The sixth and seventh 
Austrian Airlines: The A310s will operate on routes from 
Vienna to Germany. Switzerland and the Mediterr 

DLT: The Frankfurt/M: 
Luftverk 

Basle 

LAPA: The first order for the BAe 146 — from Lineas Acreas 
Privadas Argentinas SA (LAPA). which will hase the aircraft at 
the ‘downtown’ Aeroparque airport in Buenos Aires. Pending 
delivery of the BAe 146s, BAe will leave two One leven 

airliners 10 LAPA. 

Lufthansa: The order for four Boeing 747s comprises one 
Freighter (delivery ‘ombis (delivery Dee 1981 
and Feb 1982) and one 2008 (delivery Mar 1982), 


reraft ordered. 


line. Deutsche 
ied services 10 


Olympic: Conversion into firm orders of two of th 
held previously, The aircraft will be Olympic’s sev 

eighth A308, 

Piedmont: The first aircraft was delivered | Apr 80: Nos 2 4 in 
the order will follow in Sept. Oct and Nov 1980: four more are 
due for delivery in carly- 1981. and the final two in second half 
1981 

Swissair: See airnews item. this issue 

Trans-Australia Airlines: TAA. which ordered four A300% in 
Dec 1979 (and also took two options at the same time), signed 
for a third option on 30 Apr 1980. The airline hs 

earlier delivery dates for its firmly ordered mirer: 

A300 will now be delivered as follows: June L981. Oct 1981. 
Now 1981 and June 1982. TAA will initially operate its 273 seat 
B4 100s on services from Sydney to Melbourne and Brisbane 
and. later. to Adelaide, Canberra and Perth, 


4 G BMSM Roma. d/d 20 and 
's fourth and fifth B737 200s, 

Air France: The A300 is the airline's 17th 

Alitalia: A300,R4 100s 1 BUSB Tisiano and | BUSC Bonicelli 

Will be joined by two more aircraft lat 1RUSD 

and | BUSF Tintoretto, Alit 

eight A300s plus three options: the re 

will be delivered in 1981 (3) and 1982 


Carava 


All Nippon Airways: Reportedly the eighth B747SR 81 for the 


airline, JARIAS. 


Braniff Airways: Reportedly the third B747S 
NOOOBN. 


British Aj 


27 forthe a 


Aircraft Nos 24, G BGJF 
B7375 (see Mar 79. p111) 
Cathay Pacific: The airline's second B747 2678. VR- HIA (soe 
Dee 78, psRA. 
Iberia: The second B747 2568 for the EC DIA. 
1d of six A300,84 202s on order: the airline 
78.p216). 
The B747 deliver 
lav 79. p201), 
Olympic Airways: The fifth B4 102. SX BEF Ajax. for the 
urline — the third (SX. BED Telemachos) and fourth (SX BEE 
Vestor) were delivered in March and April 1980, (See Or 79, 
pieso 
PAL: (sce Oct 78, p477) 
Pacific Western: (sce Sep! 79. p412). 
PIA: The A300,B4 203, AP ABZ. is the airline's third Airbus 
(see Oct 78. pA). 
Singapore Airlines: (see Jul) 73. p321) 
The H747SP 31s are NS7201, NS7202 and NS7203 (see 
pŠ), 
United Ait 
Western Air Lines: (ee Apr 79. p145), 


JG and IH o 


s werea 2518 and a 


see Sep 78, p325). 


... and also among the trophies for 1979 
was the 32nd TFS at Camp New 
Amsterdam, Netherlands. The F-15 Eagle 
squadron has been chosen from among 
USAF fighter squadrons throughout the 
world as winner of the Hughes Achieve 
ment Award for 1979. It is the first time a 
squadron equipped with F-15 Eagles 
won the award for outstanding air defence 
performance, and not since 1966 has the 
Hughes Trophy been awarded to a USAF 
squadron in Europe (when the 32nd TFS, 
then flying F-102s, was also the recipient). 


Northwest Orient Airlines began the first 
direct services to link London and the 
‘Twin Cities’ of Minneapolis and St Paul. 
Mn on 2 June 1980. The non-stop Boeing 
747 services depart Gatwick daily at 
13.40hrs, arriving Minneapolis/St Paul at 
16.05hrs local time, and the return leaves 
at 17.30hrs arriving Gatwick at 07.00hrs 
the following day. 


Dunlop Aviation Division has been 
awarded a contract to supply nosewheel 
and main landing-gear wheel tyres for the 
Boeing 757. The contract calls for 200 sets 
of these tyres, with deliveries beginning in 
spring 1981. 


A major BAe contract to refurbish Can 
berra aircraft of the Venezulean Air Force 


Below: Luftwaffe Alpha Jet 40+32 of 
Jagdbombergeschwader 49, standing 
outside its hardened shelter at 
Fürstenfeldbruck on 15 April 1980. 
JBG49 was formed out of Waffenschule 
50 in 1978 and the Wing received its first 
four Alpha Jets on 8 January 1980. 
Photo: Rainer Karras 
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was completed in June with the hand back 
of the last of 23 aircraft involved. The air- 
craft, mostly B82s and B(I)88s, were 
stripped. renovated, rebuilt. and fitted with 
up-dated radio, navigation and weapons 
equipment during two year overhauls, the 
programme of which began in 1975. 


Fairchild Industries and Saab-Scania have 
d the GE(USA) CT-7 turboprop, 
500s s, as the powerplant 
for their new twin-engined, 34-seat com: 
muter airliner. The first prototype of the 
jointly developed aircraft, also expected to 
provide the basis for an 8-14 passenger 
corporate/executive version, is scheduled 
to fly before the end of 1982 and produc 
tion deliveries are anticipated for early in 
1984. 


As a result of the termination of the 
merger between Fokker and the German 
aerospace company VFW earlier this year 

the de-merger agreed on 
29 February 1980 but with retrospective 
effect from 1 January 1979 — the title 
Fokker- VFW BV, formerly applying to the 
Dutch manufacturing company in the 
combined organisation, has been replaced 
by the new title Fokker BV with effect 
from I June 1980. 


The first Lockheed CP-140 Aurora 
maritime patrol aircraft, which combines 
the P-3C Orion airframe and engines with 
updated ASW systems from the S-3 
Viking programme. was accepted into 
Canadian Forces’ service with No 404 
Maritime Training Squadron at CFB 
Greenwood on 29 May 1980. 


books 


All lan Allan publications here reviewed can 
be obtained from lan Allan Mail Order Dept, 
Terminal House, Shepperton, Middlesex 
TW17 8AS; please enclose remittance 
shown and mark envelope ‘MO’ on top-left 
corner. It might be possible to supply other 
publishers’ books but first enquire of the Mail 
Order Dept by ‘phone (Walton-on-Thames * 
28950) or reply-paid letter. 


Pictorial History of the RAF (Volume 
One, 1918-1939) by John W. R. Taylor 
and Chaz Bowyer, and Pictorial 
History of the RAF (Volume Two, 
1939-1945) by John W. R. Taylor and 
Philip J. R. Moyes, both published by lan 
Allan Ltd (160pp illus text) at £6.95 
each 

These two new editions of titles originally 
published in 1968 (to mark the 50th 
anniversary of the formation of the Royal 
Air Force), feature a completely revised 
format and a new selection of photo- 
graphs. Unlike the previous volumes, in 
which the text and photographs were 
sectionalised at the front and the back of 
the books, these modified editions contain 
integrated text and pictures — and a more 
“up-to-date” design. 

The pictorial content of the books is 
fascinating — with some fine examples 
reflecting the eras concerned; a combined 
total of over 450 new photogaphs has been 
used. The text is informative and traces the 
fortunes and misfortunes of the RAF start- 
ing from its stormy beginnings in April 
1918 to its triumphs in WW2; aptly 
summed-up by the Service’s motto Per 
Ardua ad Astra — Through difficulties to 
the Stars. 


Wings of the Navy by Capt Eric 
Brown, edited by William Green, 
published by Jane's Publishing 
Company (176pp illus text) at £8.95 


Sub-titled ‘Flying Allied Carrier Aircraft 
of WW2’, this well produced book records 
the flying characteristics, good and bad, of 
the principal combat aircraft flown from 
Allied aircraft carriers in WW2. In 
30 years’ experience in the Fleet Air Arm, 
the author flew virtually every type of 
British and American naval aircraft of the 
era, so there can be few more qualified 
authorities on the subject. 

Sixteen aircraft types are featured in this 
book including the Fairey Swordfish, 
Albacore, Barracuda and Firefly; Vought 
Chesapeake and Corsair; Grumman 
Wildcat, Avenger and Hellcat; Blackburn 
Firebrand, Skua and Roc; Hawker Sea 
Hurricane; and Supermarine Seafire. Each 
of the aircraft is surveyed in a concise and 
interesting text and well illustrated by 
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photographs, cockpit drawings and in 
many cases also, cutaway drawings. 


Airshows 1979 compiled by David 
Sargent, published by Midland Counties 
Publications (44pp illus text) at £2.45° 
A successor to the 1978 edition and once 
again a lengthy reference list of the aircraft 
that took part in a year’s air shows, 
exercises and deployments, squadron 
exchanges, and other air events. Over 100 
photographs record some of the participat- 
ing aircraft. The contents, covering 
activities in the UK and elsewhere in 
Europe, represent a very useful record and 
will be of special interest to collectors of 
registrations and serial numbers. 
*Available from the publishers at: 24 The 
Hollow, Earl Shilton, Leicester LE9 7NA. 


British Commercial Aircraft by Paul 
Ellis, published by Jane's Publishing 
Company (191 pp illus) at £4.95 

This is a companion volume to ‘Aircraft of 
the RAF’, which appeared two years ago, 
and follows the same presentation and 
style as the earlier book. It is, once again, a 
‘sixty years in pictures’ approach with a 
pleasing combination of large photographs 
and lengthy captions, and there is an 
appendix of performance details covering 
the 140 or so airliners featured in the book. 
With its 170 pages of photographs, this 
104inx8tin size volume is certainly good 
value. 


Junkers Ju 88A and Avro Lancaster 
B1 — Aerodata International Nos 9 
& 10 by Philip J. R. Moyes, published by 
Vintage Aviation Publications Ltd 
(20pp) at £1.95 each 

Two further monographs in the continuing 
‘Aerodata International’ series and as 
before the publications are contained in 
A4-size booklets with 1:72 scale multi-view 
plans, two pages of colour artwork 
(excluding the cover) sketches, photo- 
graphs and narrative. Although the 
content of these books is aimed at the 
modeller, there is much that would interest 
other aviation enthusiasts — the 
photographs are well printed, with infor- 
mative captions, and the text is concise. 
An additional wrap around inside cover 
gives a brief outline history of the subject 
aircraft in French and German plus 
translations of the photo captions. 


WORLD WAR 2 

Fighter Pilot by Wg Cdr Paul Richey 
DFC, published by Jane's Publishing 
Company (142pp plus 48pp photos) at 
£7.95 


Night Strike from Malta by Kenneth 
Poolman, published by Jane's 
Publishing Company (192pp incl 20pp 
photos) at £7.95 


AUGUST 1980 


The Augsburg Eagle by William 
Green, published by Jane’s Publishing 
Company (144pp illus text incl 24pp 
colour) at £8.95 


Two revised editions and one new book in 
this trio of titles from Jane's which deal 
with aspects of WW2 from widely differing 
standpoints — the experiences of a fighter 
pilot, the story of a squadron and the 
history of the Bf109. 

Fighter Pilot, a personal record of the 
1939-40 campaign in France and the 
operations of No 1 Squadron RAF, is an 
extensively revised version of a work 
initially produced in 1941. This edition 
contains many more photographs illustrat- 
ing the aircraft, locations and characters in 
the account of Nol’s early wartime 
involvement in France between September 
1939 and June 1940. 

Sub-titled ‘830 Squadron RN and Rom- 
mel’s Convoys’, Kenneth Poolman’s new 
book, Night Strike from Malta, relates a 
not dissimilar struggle against the odds in 
very hazardous circumstances, albeit in a 
very different setting: it describes the 
evolution of the squadron from No 767 
Squadron after its arrival in Malta in June 
1940 and the ensuing 2} years of No 830's 
Swordfish operations on anti-shipping 
strikes in the Mediterranean. 

The Augsburg Eagle is William Green's 
well-known history of the Messerschmitt 
Bf109 — ‘a warplane’, as he puts it, ‘that 
was to evince all the characteristics of a 
true bird-of-prey’. The book is a much 
revised edition of the title first published in 
1971, which justly became one of the most 
sought-after references on the subject. 


AVIATION HALL OF FAME 

Kill Devil Hill by Harry B. Combs with 
Martin Caidin, published by Martin 
Secker & Warberg Ltd (390pp plus 
32pp photos) at £7.95 


Australian Air Ace by Charles 
Schaedel, published by Rigby Ltd 
(160pp plus 1 6pp photos) at $9.95 


Alone in the Sky by Jean Batten, 
published by Airlife Publications (190pp 
plus 12pp photos) at £6.50 

These three titles tell the remarkable 
exploits of four pioneering aviators — two 
American brothers, an Australian fighter 
ace, and a lone New Zealander. All have 
earned their place in the ‘Aviation Hall of 
Fame’ but none more so than the two most 
famous first flyers — Wilbur and Orville 
Wright. 

Kill Devil Hill (the name of an elevated 
sand dune at Kittyhawk) is the story of the 
Wright brothers and their epic achieve- 
ment of man’s first powered flight on 


17 December 1903. Although much has 
already been written about the subject, 
Harry B. Combs, president of Gates 
Learjet, has taken a new approach and 
looks at the brothers’ flights (and their 
implications), from the viewpoint of an 
experienced fellow-aviator. The entertain- 
ing text is well supported with some 
‘atmospheric’ photographs from the era. 

Australian Air Ace, sub-titled ‘the 
exploits of “Jerry” Pentland, MC, DFC, 
AFC’, is the biography of one of 
Australia’s most outstanding pilots. 
Pentland’s 30yr flying career spanned two 
World Wars (24 German aircraft fell to his 
guns in WWI and in WW2 he became 
Commander No | Communication Flight, 
RAAF in New Guinea), and this well 
documented account is a welcome tribute. 

Another name synonymous with 
pioneering aviation is that of Jean Batten. 
In her autobiography Alone in the Sky, she 
details her early life, her introduction to 
flying (by none other than Charles 
Kingsford Smith!), and all her famous 
record breaking, long-distance flights. The 
book is based on her earlier 1938 edition 
“My Life’, but it has been revised and 
lengthened to provide a most interesting 
and enjoyable read. 


GLIDING 

Soaring across country by Bill Scull, 
published by Pelham Books (192pp illus 
text) at £7.95 


The story of Gliding by Ann Welch, 
published by John Murray (262pp plus 
44pp photos) at £9.75 


Two publications which deal with one of 
the less-well documented aspects of avi- 
ation — that of gliding. 

Bill Scull is Director of Operations, 
British Gliding Association, and his book 
Soaring across country, is designed, as he 
puts it, ‘to guide you from your early solo 
flights to the time when you may regard 
yourself as an established soaring pilot’. 
Set out in the book are targets of achieve- 
ment to provide a progressive scale of 
challenge and satisfaction for the ab initio 
pilot; also included is a most useful sample 
of a cross-country flight, illustrated with 
photographs taken on the route. 

The story of Gliding is the second 
edition of the title which describes the 
efforts of some of the people who wanted 
to fly in the same manner as the birds — 
on their “own” wings, using the energy of 
the sun and the wind’. Many pioneering 
and record breaking flights are described 
as well as one of the sport’s most popular 
‘spin-offs’ — hang gliding. Special mention 
should also be made for the fine photo- 
graphic content of the book, especially the 
two comparative photographs opposite 
page 231. 
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TheRAF’s 


R. A. Nicholls reca//s the squadrons and 
aircraft of the AuxAF and RAuxAF, 1925-1957 


WHEN THE announcement was made in 
January 1957 that the Royal Auxiliary Air 
Force (RAuxAF) flying squadrons were 
to be disbanded, the final curtain started to 
descend on a story of voluntary service 
spanning 32 years, a story which will 
always be remembered in the chronicles of 
the air defence of the United Kingdom. 
The news of the forthcoming disbandment 
was greeted with incredulity and disbelief 
both by the volunteers whose services were 
to be dispensed with, and by members of 
the regular RAF who were perhaps more 
aware than most of the outstanding con: 
tribution which had been made and was 
still being made by the so-called “weekend 
flyers’. 

The history of the RAuxAF may be 
said to stem from the Air Force Con 
stitution Act of 1917, which made pro 
vision for non-regular units to be formed to 
augment the regular RAF (soon to be 
formed by the amalgamation of the Royal 
Flying Corps and the Royal Naval Air 
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Service), the non-regular units to be 
administered within the same overall 
framework. Two years later the ‘father of 
the RAF’, Sir Hugh Trenchard, wrote in a 
memorandum that a reserve should be 
formed on a local basis for the purpose of 
providing a defenc ainst air attack for 
the major centres of industry and popula 
tion. In 1924, after a long and stormy 
passage through both Houses of Parlia 
ment, the Auxiliary Air Force and Air 
Force Reserve Bill was passed and became 
law, much to the delight of the then 
Secretary of State for Air, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, later Viscount Templewood, a firm 
believer in voluntary reserve service and 
one of the Bill’s staunchest supporters. 

The Auxiliary Air Force and Air Force 
Reserve Act provided for an initial 
establishment of seven Special Reserve 
(SR) and six Auxiliary Air Force (Aux 
AF) squadrons, the eventual target being a 
total of 20 squadrons. The main difference 
between Reserve and Auxiliary squadrons 


Auxiliaries 


lay in the composition of squadron person 
nel and the way in which the units were 
administered; the Reserve squadrons had a 
nucleus of one-third of their strength who 
were regular full-time RAF officers and 
airmen, including the CO, and were 


administered directly by the RAF. while 
the Auxiliary squadrons had a very much 
higher 


proportion of locally-recruited 
including a part-time CO, and 
were administered by the County 
Territorial Associations. Both types of unit 
were based at an airfield in the area within 
which they recruited, and which would 
become their war station in time of 
national emergency: on enlistment recruits 
were assured that they would never be 
called on to serve further than five miles 
from their home airfield, an assurance that 
must have sounded somewhat hollow in 
later years as the Auxiliaries found 
themselves serving in all theatres of war 
from Europe to the Far t. Volunteers 
were expected to reach and maintain a 
high standard of efficiency by regular 
attendance at evening and weekend train 
ing sessions and exercises, and in order to 
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provide a period of more intensive training 
and to assess operational standards an 
annual summer camp was held at an RAF 
station away from the squadrons’ normal 
areas. 

The first Special Reserve squadron to 
form was No 502 (Ulster) Squadron, 
which was formed at Aldergrove in May 
1925, followed in September of the same 
year by the first Auxiliary Air Force unit, 
No 602 (City of Glasgow) Squadron, 
which formed at Renfrew. By the end of 
1929 a total of four SR and five AuxAF 
squadrons had been raised, and a further 
one SR and three AuxAF units were 
formed during 1930 and 1931. In the pre 
war RAF expansion programme of 
1936-39 a further eight AuxAF squadrons 
were formed and the five SR squadrons 
were transferred to the AuxAF. In 1938 
the airfields of Lincolnshire were required 
to house the expanding number of regular 


Left: No 610 (County of Chester) 
Squadron was formed in 1936 initially 
flying Hawker Harts and Hinds before 
re-equipping with Spitfires. This 
photograph shows sections of 
DW-coded Spitfire Mk1s on patrol 
during 1940 — the squadron played a 
significant part in the Battle of Bri 
operating for part of the time from 
Biggin Hill. Photo: Imperial War Museum 


Below: On the reforming of the AuxAF 
after the war, many squadrons were 
initially equipped with the Spitfire 
LFXVle or XIV. The units that flew the 
LFXVle, the last Merlin-powered variant, 
included No 601 (County of London) 
Squadron, among whose aircraft was 
TE330 — while with No 601 TE330 
carried the code letters HT-B. In 1958 
the aircraft was presented to the USAF 
by the RAF, and today she is on view at 
the USAF Museum at Wright-Patterson 
AFB, near Dayton, Ohio. 

Photo: USAF Museum, Wright-Patterson AFB 


RAF bomber squadrons and this, together 
with difficulty in recruiting sufficient 
numbers of personnel from the County, 
resulted in the disbandment of No 503 
(County of Lincoln) Squadron; in order to 
compensate for this loss No 616 (South 
Yorkshire) Squadron was formed at 
Doncaster, accepting recruits from that 
region as well as from what had been 
No 503’s area. 

The prewar equipment of the SR and 
AuxAF squadrons included most of the 
types which were in contemporary service 
with the regular RAF fighter, bomber, and 
army co-operation units, and ranged from 
the Vickers Vimy with which No 502 
Squadron was first equipped, to the Spitfire 
Is which No 609 (West Riding of York- 
shire) Squadron received in the final 
months before the outbreak of war. The 
squadrons caught the public eye in the 
1930s mainly because of their appearances 
at the Empire Air Day displays, Hendon 
Air Pageants, and the 1935 Silver Jubilee 
Review at Mildenhall, where their displays 
of skill and airmanship ensured that their 
progress and achievements would be 
followed with avid interest during the 
coming years. 

Shortly before the outbreak of war in 
September 1939 all 20 AuxAF squadrons 
were embodied into the RAF for full-time 
service ‘for the duration’. As the war ran 
its course the number of prewar AuxAF 
personnel with the squadrons gradually 
diminished as promotions, postings, and 
attrition took their toll, many former 
auxiliaries being promoted to command 
regular squadrons, to command stations, 
or to serve in staff appointments; itself elo- 
quent testimony to the high standards of 
efficiency which the ‘weekend flyers’ had 
achieved. Their places were taken by 
regular personnel, including many Poles, 
Belgians, Dutch and French, as well as 
representatives of the Empire, followed by 
some of the first volunteers from the USA. 


In time the Auxiliary squadrons, formed 
on the basis of local recruitment and 
service, drew together officers and airmen 
from across the free world, united against 
a common enemy and seeing service in all 
theatres of war. 

The wartime record of the Auxiliary 
squadrons is well documented and among 
the most noteworthy wartime achieve 
ments were the shooting down of the first 
enemy aircraft over the UK by No 603 
(City of Edinburgh) Squadron, followed 
only seconds later by No 602 Squadron 
claiming the second! These actions took 
place on 16 October 1939, and two weeks 
later inter-squadron rivalry was set aside 
as Nos 602 and 603 shared the credit for 
destroying the first enemy aircraft to fall 
on British soil, the earlier two having fallen 
into the sea. The first destruction of a 
U-boat located by ASV (air-to-surface 
vessel) radar fell to a Whitley of No 502 
Squadron, the first unit selected to operate 
this equipment. During the Battle of 
Britain the Auxiliaries fought long and 
hard; at the height of the Battle 14 out of 
the 66 squadrons available to Fighter 
Command were AuxAF units, six of them 
being assigned to the hard-pressed No 11 
Group in SE England. 

Throughout the war the AuxAF 
squadrons served in all theatres of conflict 
and continued to uphold the honour and 
reputation of the Auxiliaries. The first 
destruction of a V1 flying bomb by an air- 
craft was achieved by a Mosquito of 
No 605 (County of Warwick) Squadron in 
mid-June 1944, the squadron destroying a 
further 64 by the end of the following 
month. Also in 1944 the Mosquitoes of 
No 613 (City of Manchester) Squadron 
showed exactly what was meant by ‘pre- 
cision bombing’ when they destroyed the 
Gestapo records office in the Hague, 
saving countless Dutch families from 
deportation and reprisals, without damage 
to the surrounding private houses and with 


Aircraft and squadrons of the 
AuxAF (1925-47) and RAuxAF (1947-57) 
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became the first Allied squadron to operate 
jet aircraft; the aircraft was of course the 
Gloster Meteor I — replaced later in the 
year by the improved Meteor III. No 616 
received the Meteor at the height of the V1 
attacks on London and the South East and 
the squadron accounted for more than a 
dozen by the time the launching sites had 
been moved so far east as a result of the 
Allied advance in Europe, as to put the 
British Isles beyond their reach. In 
early-1945 the squadron moved overseas 
and for the remainder of the war operated 
from bases in Belgium, Holland and 
Germany, attacking enemy convoys and 
transports in support of the advancing 
Allied armies. Much to the regret of 
No 616 pilots there was never a chance to 
test the Meteor in combat against its 
German counterpart. the Me 262, and the 
only enemy aircraft destroyed by Meteors 
were shot-up on the ground. 

With the ending of the war in Europe all 
the AuxAF squadrons were disbanded 
from the RAF, to start re-appearing in 
mid-1946 when the AuxAF was re-formed 
under the control of Reserve Command. 
There was no shortage of potential 
recruits, including many former wartime 
officers and airmen, plenty of whom were 
more than happy to re-enlist in a lower 
rank than that formerly held so as to be 
able to serve again in the Auxiliaries. 
Initial postwar equipment consisted of 
Mosquitoes and later marks of Spitfire, 
these soon being replaced by the Vampires 
and Meteors. 

In 1947 official recognition was given to 
the part played by the part-timers in war 
and peace when HM King George VI gave 
approval for the use of the prefix ‘Royal’, 
and henceforth the AuxAF became the 
RAuxAF. At the time of the founding of 
the first non-regular squadrons in the 
mid-1920s fears had been expressed that 
the presence of part-time units would be a 
drain on resources and would cause a 
lowering of standards within the RAF; in 
fact the opposite had been proved to be 
true and, far from being a burden to the 
regular units, the squadrons had shown 
their worth in both peace and war and had 
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part-time service within the RAF. 

In 1948-49 the Auxiliary squadrons. by 
now all operating in the day fighter role, 
were transferred to the control of Fighter 
Command, and the routine of training 
meetings, flying weekends, exercises and 
annual camps continued as before, equip- 
ment gradually being updated and 
replaced by later marks of the Meteor and 
Vampire, When the Korean War began in 
1950 the RAuxAF was called up for three 
months of hard continuous training to 
bring them up to the same standards as the 
regular fighter squadrons. 

With the approaching obsolescence of 
the Meteor and Vampire in the day fighter 
role, and their replacement by the Hunter 
in regular squadrons from 1954 onwards, 
it was at first assumed that the Auxiliaries 
would also be re-equipped in their turn. 
However, the official view was that the 
second generation of jet fighters would not 
lend themselves to operation by non- 
regular units, requiring as they did a higher 
degree of expertise both from the point of 
view of flying and servicing and this view, 
together with the need to cut defence 
expenditure, resulted in the decision to 
disband the RAuxAF squadrons. The 
announcement was made in January 1957 
and, despite a vigorous campaign by both 
the Auxiliaries themselves and the press, 
the decision was not to be reversed and all 
20 squadrons disbanded in mid-1957. So 
was written the final chapter in a proud 
story of sacrifice and service spanning 32 
years and involving countless volunteers; 
many of whom lost their lives between 
1939 and 1945, 

Since the late-1950s the RAuxAF has 
existed only as three Maritime Head- 
quarters Units at Northwood, Pitreavie 
Castle, and Mount Batten; but a sig- 
nificant development in June 1979 was the 
formation of three RAuxAF Regiment 
field squadrons for airfield defence duties 
at RAF stations Lossiemouth, Scampton 
and Honington. While these units are 
trained to perform a vitally important task 
in the nation’s defence in any future 
conflict, it cannot be denied that the 
RAuxAF will always be remembered 


AuxAF squadrons converted to jet 
fighters, they were also equipped with 
the two-seat Meteor T7 for training, 
check flying and general 
communications duties. WF825 was 
assigned to No 603 one month after the 
squadron obtained Vampire FB5s. The 
ircraft currently stands near the 
threshold of the main runway at RAF 
Lyneham and wears the bands of her 
later College of Air Warfare (CAW) days. 


Above: Vampire F3, VT812, seen here in 
the RAF Museum at Hendon and painted 
in the markings of No 601 (County of 
London) Squadron. Between 1950-54 
VT812 served with three RAuxAF 
squadrons, Nos 614, 601 and 602, based 
at Llandow, North Weald and 
Abbotsinch respectively. 

Photos: R. A. Nicholls: 


chiefly for its flying squadrons. 
Fortunately, although the squadrons have 
been disbanded for 23 years, quite a 
number of ex-Auxiliary aircraft have sur- 
vived and can be seen today, mainly as 
museum exhibits or gate guardians but a 
few are still maintained in flying condition. 
With the exception of a handful of Spitfires 
and Hurricanes of wartime vintage, all the 
surviving ex-Auxiliary aircraft date from 
the postwar period and include various 
marks of Meteor and Vampire. 

In November 1979 it was announced 
that the Royal Navy, suffering from a 
shortage of pilots, is to introduce an Air 
Reserve Branch under the control of the 
Royal Naval Reserve, with entry open to 
ex-Fleet Air Arm aircrew who have com- 
pleted their period of regular service within 
the past five years. In view of the acute 
pilot shortage facing the RAF, and the 
interval before newly-recruited pilots can 
be brought to a suitable peak of efficiency 
to take their place in a front-line squadron, 
it may not be beyond the realms of 
possibility that we shall see a further 
resurrection of the Auxiliaries, perhaps 
even for flying duties (eg on com- 
munications tasks) with entry restricted to 
ex-regular aircrew. 
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Aircraft types flown by the AuxAF (1925-47) and the RAuxAF (1947-57) 
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ised as "Special Reserve" squadrons, transferred 10 AuxAF in 1936-37. 


all other squadrons disbanded 1957 


Frank B. Mormillo describes 
the exercise series which tests 
US and allied aircrews in the 
most realistic simulation of air 
warfare that can be staged in 
peacetime 


OPERATION RED FLAG is much more 
than another of the old style wargames 
that have served as training exercises for 


military forces over the ages. As a result of 


its experiences in Southeast Asia, the 
United States Air Force discovered that 
there was a very dramatic increase in the 
aircrew survival rate once the individuals 
concerned had completed approximately 
ten combat missions. Simply stated, the 


purpose of the Red Flag exercises at Nellis 
Air Force Base in southern Nevada is to 
increase the survival rate of potential 
combat aircrews by realistically simulating 
those first combat missions at home. 

Prior to 1972, the main type of air 
combat training experienced by USAF 
fighter pilots was in mock dogfig 

ainst other USAF pilots flying similar 
types of aircraft — usually from the same 


squadrons. That would have probably 
worked out fine if, for example, Phantom 
pilots could have counted on engaging 
other Phantoms in actual combat. 
However, the North Vietnamese pilots 
who were opposing the USAF pilots in SE 
Asia flew other types of aircraft and did 
not use American tactics. In order to 
rectify that training problem, two 
specialised squadrons, the 64th and 65th 
Fighter Weapons Squadrons, were formed 
within the 57th Tactical Training Wing at 
Nellis AFB. 

The primary purpose of these squadrons 
is to serve as simulated enemies for air 
combat training. Originally equipped with 
Northrop T-38 Talons, the squadrons now 
operate the F-5E Tiger II as ‘aggressor’ 
These aircraft were selected 
because they closely resemble Soviet 
MiG-21s in size and performance. For 
added realism, the F-Ss are painted in 
various camouflage patterns and even 
carry Soviet-style numbers on the fuselage 
sides, 

On average, aggressor pilots have 
1,800hr of flying time, including 1,200 in 
fighters. They are extensively trained in 
Soviet air combat tactics and are even 
taught the customs, h: and thought 
processes of typi ssian pilots. The 
aggressors even read Russian magazines, 
hold their briefings at a table with a 
Russian flag hanging overhead and have 
red stars on their crash helments and 
uniforms. In addition to serving as realistic 
aggressors for air combat training at 
Nellis, elements of the 64th and 65th fre: 
quently deploy to other bases so that 
USAF squadrons can benefit from this 
experience on their home fields. The Nellis 
squadrons also provide trained crews for 
USAF aggressor units in Europe and the 
Pacific — respectively, the 527th Tactical 
Fighter Training Aggressor Squadron 
based at RAF Alconbury, England and 
the 26th Tactical Fighter Training 
Squadron at Clark AB, Philippines. 

In 1975, a new organisation, the 4440th 
Tactical Fighter Training Group (Red 
Flag) was chartered by the USAF at Nellis 
AEB in order to better prepare its forces 
for operations across the entire combat 
spectrum. The mission of Red Flag is to 
maximise the combat readiness, capability 
and survivability of participating units by 
providing continuous realistic combat 
training in a combined air and ground 
threat environment. It also provided for 
the development of innovatory tactics and 
a free exchange of ideas between for 
To accomplish the task the Red Flag 
exercises involve mock wars with US and 
allied units on sorties to the bombing and 
gunnery ranges near Nellis. 

The Red Flag concept places both 
friendly (Blue) and enemy (Red) forces 
under a central manager — the Red Flag 
staff. The Blue Forces consist of USAF 
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Facing page, top: A pair of F-15A Eagles 
of the 33rd TFW from Eglin AFB, FI 
precede a clutch of No 54 Squadron RAF 
Jaguar GR1s into the flight line area after 
a mission during Red Flag 80-2 (the 
second exercise in the 1980 Fiscal Year, 
which began in October 1979). 


Bottom: F-16s in the markings of the 
388th TFW, Hill AFB, Ut, take off for a 
Red Flag mission — the aircraft are 
carrying Sidewinder AAMs, practice 
bomb carriers, ECM pods and an intake- 
mounted laser tracking pod. 

Photos: Frank 8. Mormillo 


Above: Aerial view of a mock up convoy 
in one of the range areas — 50 different 
types of tactical target are available for 
Red Flag tasking. 


Below: Among the simulated Warsaw 
Pact radar threats used in the Red Flag 
exercises is this target acquisition radar 
with the NATO code name ‘Flat Face’; it 
is usually associated with the SA-3 ‘Goa 
surface-to-air missile system. 

Photos: USAF via J. A. Norris 


Tactical Air Command operational units 
and tactical forces from other commands, 
the National Guard, the Reserves, the 
Navy, the Marine Corps and allied forces; 
support is also provided by units of the 
Strategic Air Command and the Military 
Airlift Command. The Red Force consists 
of anti-aircraft and surface-to-air 
simulators on the Nellis range complex 
and the F-SEs of the two Nellis-based 
aggressor squadrons. A team of impartial 
observers, known as the White Force, 
serves as umpires who collect and analyse 
computer data in an attempt to find out 
which combat tactics are most effective. 

The Nellis range complex occupies 
about three million acres of land adjacent 
to Nellis AFB and the range together with 
the surrounding airspace reserved for 
military operations covers approximately 
ten million acres. There are 50 different 
types of tactical targets on the range. 
Included in this total is a battle front with 
220 replicas of Soviet T-62 tanks, two 
truck convoys (one is more than 17 miles 
long), airfields and an industrial centre 
made up of the outlines of buildings and 
railroad yards. Ten miles of railroad 
tracks, with a ten-car train, lead away 
from the industrial site to a mountain 
tunnel. 

Many of the ‘vehicles’ on the range are 
plywood or polyurethane replicas; the 
newer polyurethane models sustain less 
damage from live ordnance and are easy 
and economical to repair. Aircraft hulks 
are parked on the airfields. The spacing 
and arrangement of the: targets 
corresponds to sites and tactical dispos 
itions that are typically found in Warsaw 
Pact nations. Simulated anti-aircraft 
artillery and tracked anti-aircraft vehicles 
are included in the target areas. 

Targets on the range are defended by 
over 100 threat simulators that are 
electronically and vi similar to the 
Soviet-built equipment they imitate. Early 
warning radars detect aircraft as far as 
300 miles from the simulators and this 
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data is sent to a Red Force Filter Center at 
the Range Control Center (RCC). The 
Filter Center identifies hostile aircraft and 
reports their locations to the Red Force 
brigade commanders who can order defen- 
sive operations. 

More than eight different types of radar 
unit simulate those used by Warsaw Pact 
countries for early warning, ground con- 
trolled intercept, target acquisition, 
surface-to-air missile and anti-aircraft 


artillery defences and missile guidance. 
Th radars operate at the same fre- 
quenci pulse widths, pulse repetition 


rates, scan patterns and power levels as 
Soviet-built equipment. Also included on 
the range are radar and communications 
jamming equipment and a J-band jammer 
designed to confuse F-111 terrain follow- 
ing radar into directing the aircraft to pull 
up from the ground into anti-aircraft firing 
range. 

The scoring and evaluation of engage- 
ments is generally based on data supplied 
by instruments operating together with the 


Left: F-16 with microwave transmitter 
on its wingtip (the pod relays air combat 
manoeuvring data to ground stations) 
and Sidewinder AAM in the 
foreground. Photo: Frank B. Mormillo 


Below: An F-4 Phantom being tracked 
by a TV camera linked to a 57mm AA 
gun system. Photo: USAF, via J. A. Norris 


Right: FB-111A of Strategic Air 
Command's 380th Bomb Wing seen 
during Red Flag 80-2. 


Below right: Airborne as well as ground 
based radar systems play a notable part 
in the Red Flag exercises — an E-3A 
Sentry of the 552nd Airborne Warning & 
Control Wing. Photos: Frank B. Mormillo 


threat simulators. TV cameras are 
mounted on radar units to cover exactly 
the same area as the radar, and other 
instruments report threat switch positions 
and transmit data from the threat radar. 
For some missions, instrument pods are 
mounted on the participating aircraft 
which report switch positions and interact 
with ground instruments to pinpoint the 
aircraft’s position. Video-taped informa- 
tion supplied by cameras mounted in the 
aircraft, together with audio tape notes 
made during engagements, is used to deter- 
mine firing scores during missions. 

The data collected on the range is pro- 
cessed by computers which can generate 
plots of an engagement, or of a single air- 
craft’s entire mission. They can also 
produce several different kinds of two and 
three-dimensional graphic displays from 
different perspectives. 

Management of the entire Nellis range 
complex is under the responsibility of the 
Range Control Center. At any one time, 
manned ‘enemy’ radar sites on the range 


will be tracking aircraft, crews will be 
repairing targets, civilian aircraft will be 
flying adjacent to the range and as many 
as 100 military aircraft from different 
services, different bases and with different, 
unrelated missions may be flying over the 
range area. It is the job of the RCC to 
ensure that radar sites are manned, range 
equipment is working properly, military 
aircraft are on schedule and within range 
boundaries, and that bombs are not being 
dropped on manned targets. The RCC 
also provides command and control for the 
Red forces. The heart of the RCC is a 
computerised system to collect, process, 
store and display information about events 
in the range area. 

The RCC’s centralised command and 
control of the Red Force is patterned after 
the Soviet Union’s integrated air defence 
system. It duplicates Soviet capabilities as 
closely as possible in order to evaluate the 
Soviet system and it allows controllers to 
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take full advantage of all the information 
available in the RCC for the training of 
aircrews. In addition to scoring accurately 
the performance of friendly forces against 
a realistic enemy, it can also monitor the 
performance of Red Forces to be sure that 
they accurately represent the skill levels 
exhibited by Russian trained forces in 
Korea and Vietnam. It is also possible to 
use the system to predict changes that 
might be made in enemy tactics the 
enemy gains experience against American 
aircrews. 

Prior to the start of a Red Flag exercise, 
representatives from each participating 
unit get together with the Red Flag staff 
and construct realistic scenarios based on 
the operational capabilities of each unit. 
Once the exercise begins, the staff issues 
orders to the Blue and Red forces and, 
from that point on, the individual units 
plan the flight: lect ordnance loads and 
choose the tactics deemed appropriate for 


After each mission, both Blue and Red 
forces debrief with the Red Flag staff and 
determine the results of the day’s opera- 
tions. All crews are made aware of the 
'S learned and mission summarie 
and observations are sent to each 
participating unit, all fighter wings and 
every US Air Force command. 

Survival training and the recovery of 
‘downed’ aircrew members is also a part of 
the Red Flag experience. Each morning 
during an exercise, a selected two-man 
crew ‘shot-down’ the previous day by 
simulated enemy fire is briefed in desert 
survival and flown by helicopter to a 
remote area. The men, each accompanied 
by an instructor who monitors the sur: 
vivor’s actions and use of survival equip- 
ment, are dropped off about five miles 
apart and left with only the gear in a 
standard pilots survival vest; signalling 
devices, radio, first aid supplies, cosmetic 
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camouflage stick and a water bag. The 
downed aircrew’s objective is to avoid 
capture by hiding from the enemy while 
simultaneously trying to signal friendly 
forces and guiding rescue helicopters to 
their positions. The ‘enemy’ consists of a 
team dropped between the survivors with 
the mission to locate and capture the 
aircrew and destroy any protective air 
cover and would-be rescuers. 

In addition to their other Red Flag 
objectives, the Blue forces must recover 
their downed aircrew. The survivors are 
usually located by attack aircraft which 
call in a rescue helicopter and remain in 
the area to suppress enemy fire until the 
rescue is complete. The enemy, survivors 
and rescue units may use any tactics the: 
want to accomplish their obje with 
the enemy having the ability to dio 
frequencies and broadcast false messages 
to trick survivors into revealing their 
hiding places or to lure the Blue Force air- 
craft into ground fire and away from the 
downed crew members. 

On average, between eight and 11 Red 

each lasting from four to 

x weeks, are conducted during a fiscal 

r, As many as 70-90 aircraft, 200-400 
aircrews and 700-1,000 support personnel 
may be involved at any one time. Up to 
1 October 1979, a total of 24,236 aircrew 
members had taken part in 38 Red Flag 
deployments. During these deployments, 
62.139 sorties were flown and 103,713 
flying hours were logged. In addition to the 
United States, aircrews participating in 
Red Flag exercises have come from the air 
forces of Belgium, Canada, Denmark, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Israel, the 
Republic of Korea, the Netherlands, 

di Arabia and the United 
Kingdom. 

Of the foreign participants, the RAF 
squadrons are the only ones to have 
brought their own aircraft to the United 
States for the exerci personnel from the 
other foreign air forces have flown in US 
aircraft. Vulcans, Jaguars and Buccaneers 
have been the primary RAF aircraft taking 
part in the exercises, with support being 
provided by Hercules s. 


common practice has been the personnel 
of a squadron, or elements of a squadron, 
to bring their aircraft to the US for the four 
to six week duration of an exercise, with 
crews from other RAF squadrons replac 
ing the original crews at two week inter- 


vals. This enables a greater number of 


flyers to benefit from the Red Flag 
experience without moving too many air- 
craft back and forth across the Atlantic 


Not all of the aircraft taking part in Red 
Flag exercises operate directly from the 


Nellis runways. Aircraft such as the SAC 
B-52s and KC-135s usually take part in 
these operations directly from their home 
bases. Close support aircraft such as the 


A busy scene in the N: 

during a Red Flag exercise: an 
F-15 Eagle of the 1st TFW turns finals as 
a trio of F-4G ‘Wild Weasels’ of the 
35th TFW run in for their landing break. 


Right: Northrop F-5E of a 57th Tactical 
Training Wing Aggressor squadron 
undergoing a maintenance check during 
Red Flag 80-1. 


Below: Jaguar GR1s of No 54 Squadron 
taxying to the flight line after a Red Flag 
sortie. Photos: Frank B. Mormillo 


A-10s and OV-10s often fly out of forward 
operating locations such as the Indian 
Springs Air Force Auxiliary Field, which 
is 50 miles northwest of Nellis, or the dry 
lake bed at Bicycle Lake on the Fort Irwin 
Army Reservation just across the Nevada 
state line in southern California. 

Because Red Flag exercises are highly 
realistic ‘combat’ operations that fre- 
quently call for very exacting high energy 
manoeuvring at low altitudes, there is little 
margin for error and the risk factor is 
somewhat higher than that in normal train 
ing operations. Since the first Red Flag 
exercise in November 1975, there have 


been 24 related accidents resulting in’ 22 
deaths. The most recent fatalities were the 
pilot and navigator of an RAF Buccaneer 
which crashed on the Nellis range on 
7 February 
accidents during Red Flag exercises is not 
exorbitant in the light of the total number 
and types of mission flown. If the United 
States and its allies should be forced to 
engage in a future armed conflict, the 
experience gained from the Red Flag 
exercises should result in more effective air 
combat operations and a significant reduc: 
tion of aircrew los: 


1980. However, the number of 


Above: A 354th TFW A-10 takes off 
from Indian Springs AF Auxiliary Field: 
the crest of the mountains in the 
background forms the southern 
boundary of the Nellis ranges. 


Below left: A-37s of the 137th TFG taxi 
out fora sion during Red Flag 78-5. 


Below: An RAF Buccaneer of No 208 
Squadron takes-off from Nellis AFB 
during Red Flag 79-1. 

Photos: Frank B. Mormillo 
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Christchurch 


AroundtheWorldin 30 days 
—andat 9omile 


FOLLOWING THE SUCCESS of last 
year's inaugural flight, P&O Air Holidays 
is planning another Round the World Air 
Tour* for early-1981 that will follow a 
new route to the Southern Hemisphere 
taking in Australia, French Polynesia and 
visits to South America and the 
Caribbean. 

On 9 January 1981, 150 passengers 
will board a Monarch Airlines 
Boeing 720B at London-Gatwick airport 
for the start of a 27,000-mile journey 
which will take 30 days to complete. 
The airliner will be specially chartered 
for the tour and will be operated 
throughout by the same crew. 

The itinerary begins with an 11hr 
overnight flight to Delhi and after a two 


PAO Air Holidays 


night stopover at the Indian capital, the 
holiday continues with a 4hr flight to 
Bangkok before resuming to Singapore 
and Bali, spending three days at each 
location. A 5hr 40min sector will take 
the party on to Sydney, Australia and, 
four days later, the aircraft proceeds to 
Christchurch, NZ. After a three-day visit 
there, the journey will continue to Tahiti 
for a further three day-stay; and 
thereafter a 10hr flight will position the 
tour at Lima, Peru. After four days in the 
‘City of Kings’, and more of the optional 
tours (featured at each port of call), the 
holiday transfers to Nassau (Bahamas) 
and finally, three days later, returns to 
London on 8 February. 

In all, the Round the World tour will 


involve 6Ohr flying time and the cost of 
the holiday works out at the equivalent 
of some 9p/mile, inclusive of the 30 
nights accommodation involved. 


*Further details of this global flying holiday 
are available from: The Sales Manager, lan 
Allan Travel, Terminal House, Shepperton, 
Middx TW17 BAS (Tel: Walton-on-Thames 
28950) — Ed. 


Above: The itinerary for the 1981 
tour, taking in stops at nine locations. 


Below : The Monarch Airlines Boeing 
-AZNX — one of six operated by 
e, which was assigned to the 
first Round the World tour last year. 
Photo: P&O Cruises Ltd 
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THIS YEAR the RAF will have restored to 
its inventory a twin rotor, heavy lift 
helicopter with the advent of the Boeing 
Vertol Chinook. The capability which 
this aircraft offers was sadly missed 
during the 1970s but between 1961-69 
the Service operated an indigenous 
version of the configuration in the form 
of the Bristol, later Westland, Belvedere. 
So as a prelude to the re-issue of 
tandem-rotor wings to the RAF — a 
retrospective photo tribute to the 
Chinook's predecessor. 

The Belvedere was a most aptly 
named machine, the dictionary 
definition of the word being, ‘a raised 
turret (or summer house) from which to 
view scenery’! Among the most torrid 
scenery viewed by the Belvedere crews 
was that in South Arabia where No 26 
Squadron, whose aircraft are featured 
here, was based at Khormaksar, Aden 
from April 1963 to support the Radfan 
operations. No 26 was one of only three 
RAF Squadrons to fly the Belvedere, 
Nos 66 and 72 Squadrons having 
formed on the type at Odiham in 1961. 
The helicopter’s service lasted until 
1969 when No 66 Squadron disbanded 
at Seletar, Singapore after rendering 
vital rotary wing support during the 
Indonesian Confrontation. 

Designed to fulfil a miscellany of 
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roles — troop and cargo transport, 
paratroop and supply dropping, casualty 
evacuation, etc — the Belvedere was 
able to carry 6,000lb of freight internally 
or underslung loads of up to 5,200)Ib. It 
had accommodation for 18 troops or 12 
stretcher cases. The capabilities of the 
Chinook, by contrast, constitute a giant 
step forward — accommodation for 44 
troops or 24 stretchers, a centre 
external cargo hook able to take an 
underslung load of 28,000\b or forward/ 
rear hooks stressed to take a total of 
20,000Ib. But impressive as these 
figures are, there was a not dissimilar 
sense of the remarkable attached to the 
service debut of the Belvedere — 
almost exactly 20 years ago, when the 
first of these tandem rotor helicopters 
was handed over to the Trials Unit at 
RAF Odiham in October 1960. 


Top: Belvedere HC1, XG461/G, of 
No 26 Squadron hooking up a 105mm 
howitzer at RAF Khormaksar prior to 
ferrying it to Habilayn, 45 miles away. 
Top right: The squadron's F-Foxtrot, 
XG474, undergoing a rear engine change 
at Beihan, South Arabia in May 1965. 
ircraft is one of two surviving 
s which can still be seen in the 


Museum, Hendon: the other exampl 
XG452 at the British Rotorcraft 
Museum, Weston super Mar: 

Right: Positioning for a load-lifting 
sortie from Habilayn (also known as 
Thumair), South Arabia in May 1964 — 
No 26 Squadron's A-Alpha, XG468. 
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a TRANSPORT TRUST event 
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A great day out for the whole family 
in the beautiful Park surrounding the 
magnificent BLENHEIM PALACE 
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Aride with the 


Allan Burney 


APPROACHING THE colourful blue and 
white Pitts S-2A aircraft of the 
Rothmans Aerobatic Team, one's 
immediate impression is of efficient 
compactness. The design of the single- 
engine biplane together with its 
integrated construction of wood, welded 
steel and fabric and its impressive 
power/weight ratio, combine in the right 
hands to provide an almost unequalled 
exponent of aerobatic flying. 

Little surprise, therefore, that for the 
past eight of its 10 year history, the 
Rothmans team has utilised the Pitts to 
demonstrate world wide the expertise 
and precision for which it has become 
famous. The story began in 1970, when 
Rothmans sponsored the formation of 
the World's first civil professional 
aerobatic team flying four Belgian 
Stampes. The limitations of this faithful 
type became apparent as the demands 
on the team grew and in 1972 the 
Stampes were replaced by the 
American Pitts S-2As. At the end of 
1979, and because of extra ‘public 
demand’, Rothmans announced the 
formation of a second team to be run 
exactly on the same lines as the first; 
this team is now touring Sudan, Egypt, 
Cyprus and Greece. 


AUGUST 1980 


To celebrate the first decade and the 
completion of over 2,000 displays, the 
current Rothmans Aerobatic Team has 
undertaken an extensive UK tour which 
takes in nearly 100 venues. Preceding 
the first display dates in May, a photo- 
call and press day was held at 
Wycombe Air Park, Bucks on 25 April 
1980, during which there was an 
opportunity to experience at first hand 
the operation of the team. 

Standing on the crowded apron, the 


Top: Pitts S-2A biplane, G-BECM, of the 
Rothmans Aerobatic Team, standing on 
the apron at Wycombe Air Park in April, 
and being prepared by one of the ground 
crew for a sortie with a passenger in the 
forward cockpit; note the absence of the 
front windscreen which was fitted 
subsequently. 


Above: A close-up study of Pitts S-2A, 
G-BDKS, flown by the Team's leader 
Marcus Edwards. In the background can 
be seen G-BADY and G-BADW. 

Photos: Allan Burney 
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team’s four aircraft (G-BDKS, G-BA\ 
G-BECM and G-BADW), were 
surrounded by an air of busy activity as 
both pilots and ground crew prepared 
the Pitts for flight. The aircraft has two 
open cockpits (the pilot's being the 
rearmost), and on climbing into the front 
seat — which is situated within the 
biplane wing stagger — care had to bi 
taken to step precisely on the black 
reinforced ‘walkway’ at the wing root, 
before hauling oneself rather awkwardly 
over the high sides. The front cockpit is 
usually faired over during the team’s 
display but for the carriage of a 
passenger the panel is removed and a 
small glass windscreen added. Once 
strapped in (tightly!) there was a quick 
opportunity to survey the surroundings 
and to note the large fuel tank, relative 
lack of instruments and the removal of 
the joystick. With the presence of the 
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pilot's (Rod Rea) feet on the rudders just 
either side of the seat, the smallness of 
G-BADY became even more apparent! 
Any further thoughts were shattered by 
the 200hp Lycoming engine bursting 
into life and after several preliminary 
coughs’, the powerplant settled down 
to a powerful throb. 

The tailwheel undercarriage layout of 
the Pitts, obliges the pilots to adopt the 
customary weaving associated with the 
layout when taxying. Before long, 
however, the four Pitts were lined-up at 
the edge of the runway awaiting 
clearance for take-off. The pilots carried 
out a final visual check on the operation 
of each other's aircraft control surfaces, 
the engines were run-up to full power, 
the thumbs-up sign was given, and the 
aircraft trailed on to the runway. 

The sound effects from the engine 
increased to a more fervent pitch and, 


Above: The Rothmans Aerobatic Team 
seen from a formation viewpoint in 

elta Yankee’. The tail to the right of 
the photograph belongs to the lead 
aircraft, G-BDKS — the fourth aircraft, 
G-BADW is out of view, below left of 
the picture. Photo: Allan Burney 


Left: A vic-three by the Rothmans 
Aerobatic Team. Photo: Peter Gilchrist 


Below left: ‘Glimpses of our twin-engine 
companion could be seen through the 
biplane’s wing struts’. Pitts S-2A, 
G-BDKS, formating for photographers 
aboard Partenavia P68B, G-BFVO. 

Photo: Allan Burney 


Below: The pilots of the Rothmans 
Aerobatic Team, from left to right: 
Marcus Edwards — team leader 
(G-BDKS); Brian Lecomber (G-BADW); 
John McLean (G-BECM); and Rod Rea 
(G-BADY). Photo: Rothmans 


as Rod Rea released the brakes, the 
biplane bounded forward — within a 
matter of seconds the tailwheel had 
risen and G-BADY was climbing steeply 
into the sky. 

The ear-bending blast from the 
powerplant and propeller slipstream 
lessened as the pilot throttled back 
slightly and the Pitts slipped into 
formation to the right of the team’s 
leader Marcus Edwards. A third Pitts 
suddenly appeared alongside, and on 
twisting against the restraining straps, 
peripheral vision picked-up the blue and 
white spinner and engine cowling of the 
fourth aircraft further down to the left 
(completing diamond formation). 

The purpose of the sortie was also to 
serve as an air-to-air photo-call for 
photographers flying in Partenavia 
G-BFVO which had taken off several 
minutes earlier. Glimpses of our twin- 
engined companion could now be seen 
through the biplane’s wing struts. As the 
team tightened formation and closed-in 
to pose for the cameras, G-BFVO was 
lost from view behind the upper wing of 
‘Delta Yankee’. The thin wisps of display 
smoke began streaming from the 
underside of the lead Pitts as mineral oil 
was pumped into its exhaust pipes, and 
the other three aircraft followed suit. 
Various formation changes were carried 
out before three of the team aircraft 


broke away to leave G-BDKS alongside 
the Partenavia for close-up studies 

Although the proximity of the aircraft 
in the formations flown by the 
Rothmans Aerobatic Team is most 
noticeable from the ground, the 
adjacency of the aircraft from a 
formation eye view was obviously even 
more dramatic. The sensation of open 
cockpit flying is arguably unbeatable, 
but add to this the presence of three 
other aircraft literally within several feet 
of one another, and the experience was 
exhilarating in the extreme. 

The Rothmans Team formation 
changes are carried out with exacting 
smoothness and co-ordination and are, 
at times, barely perceptible. Team 
aerobatics include inside and outside 
loops, intertwining crossovers and flicks, 
tail-chases, synchronised stall turns, 
bomb-bursts, and the unique double 
mirror (with two aircraft upside-down 
above two others) and slow roll in a 
diamond formation; the display also 
features solo and duo spots in which the 
pilots can demonstrate their individual 
skills and abilities. 

Snapping into a steep bank, the Pitts 
responded with a crisp positive reaction 
— its short fuselage and stubby 
wingspan allowing the aircraft to 
withstand extreme aerodynamic 
stresses and enabling quick spins, turns 


and tight manoeuvres to be 
accomplished. During the landing 
approach, the restrictive forward view 
was again encountered and to combat 
this a certain amount of sideslip was 
initiated, providing for most interesting 
finals! 

A return to earth with the fixed 
undercarriage conveying 
unmistakable message of the F 
touchdown, the landing run dwindled 
quickly, and the taxi weave was 
resumed for the return to the apron. 
Engine switched off, the onset of 
relative silence was stunning and the 
flight seemed over before it had started 
— so immediate had been the audible 
impressions of the sortie. The rest of the 
day was sheer anti-climax! 


Right: The Team breaking to port during 
a photo-sortie from Wycombe Air Park 
on 25 April 1980, and... 


in basic box formation. 
Photos: Allan Burney 
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HUGO JUNKERS HAS always been 
recognised as one of the great pioneers in 
all-metal aircraft construction, but credit 
for much research and enterprise in that 
particular field has also been given to 
another German aeronautical engineer, Dr 
Claude Dornier. 

Even prior to WWI Dornier had con- 
ceived the idea of a large flying-boat con- 
structed chiefly of metal. This project 
aroused the interest of Count von 
Zeppelin, who greatly encouraged Dornier 
by allowing the young engineer to develop 
his plans to the full at the Friedrichshafen 


works. As a result the first in a long line of 


Dornier flying-boats emerged in October 
1915. This was the Rsl, a massive 
machine even by modern standards with 
its upper wings spanning 142ft 9in. Power 
was provided by three 240hp Maybach 
Mb IV pusher engines, and the a.u.w. was 
23,100Ib. The hull structure and wing 
spars were built of high tensile steel, metal 
alloy was used for the Warren-type inter 
plane struts and wing ribs, and the lower 
hull was sheet alloy-covered 

Unfortunately this huge aircraft was 
wrecked before flight trials began, but a 
modified machine known as the RsII 
followed. This flying-boat had much 
shorter lower wings, a wider hull, twin fins 
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= The Dornier 


flying-boats 


and rudders carried on an open work steel 
tubular boom, and although originall 
fitted with three Maybach engines, 
it eventually had four engines mounted in 
tandem pairs; a trait that was to follow 
through two decades of Dornier flying- 
boats. 

In the event the RsII was dismantled, 
but in October 1917 Dornier’s RsIII 
monoplane flying-boat made its first flight. 
This machine was also powered by four 
Maybach engines in tandem pairs, which 
were supported by steel struts. The empen: 
nage of biplane configuration was attached 
to a square-section fuselage of metal con- 
struction with fabric covering. An arma: 
ment of three machine-guns could be 
carried, and the Rs III was recorded as 
having a duration of 10hr. 

In January 1918, work began on the last 


of Dornier’s WW1 flying-boat designs, the 
RsIV. This machine had a narrower hull, 


lateral stability being achieved by means of 


lift and flotation surfaces later to become 
the characteristic sponsons featured in 
future Dornier flying-boat designs. The 
RsIV was allotted the German Navy 
number 8801, but was dismantled during 
1919. 

During the 1920s Dornier was 
responsible for a number of flying-boat 
designs, including the Spatz, Libelle and 
Delphin series. The single-engined 
Delphin 1 appeared in 1920 with accom 
modation for up to seven passengers 
within its all-metal hull. The Delphin II 
was an improved version incorporating a 
lengthened hull together with a more 
powerful 300hp BMW engine replacing the 
earlier 185hp type. A later variant, the 
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Left: The first in a long line of Dornier 
flying-boats — the impressive Rs1. The 
immense wingspan of the type and the 
position of the three 240hp Maybach 
MbIV pusher engines are well illustrated 
in this view. Unfortunately the Rs1 was 
wrecked before flight trials began. 

Photo: Imperial War Museum 


Above: The military version of the 
successful Dornier DoJ Wal, taxies in to 
the landing pier at Marina di Pisa, and. . . 


Below: . . . in comparison, the civil 
variant of the type; note the two 
differing engine configurations 
occasioned by the fit of Hispano Suiza 
engines in the former and Rolls-Royce 
Eagle engines in the latter. Dornier DoJ 
Wal, I-AZDA, is seen here during take- 
off. Photos: Dornier 


Delphin III, could carry up to 13 passen 
gers. The relatively few Delphins built 
served with Astra Aero and Aero Lloyd 
airlines on mainly German domestic 
routes. 


DoX 


In 1929, the enormous Dornier Do X 
flew for the first time: it was powered by 
12 600hp Curtiss Condor engines 
mounted in six tandem pairs, but this 
‘Jumbo’ of the early 1930s proved some 
thing of a white elephant. Only three were 
built, two going to Italy where they were 
intended for service with SANA powered 
by 12 560hp Fiat A22 engines. The Italian 
Air Force, however, acquired the two giant 
flying-boats for mainly experimental 
purposes, though they were soon found 
incapable of the requirement and scrapped. 
The single German machine, D-1929, was 


initially powered by 550hp Siemens 
engines, but these were replaced by the 
Curtiss Condors, which gave the Do X a 
top speed of 130mph. The machine 
weighed 55 tons and carried 169 passen: 
gers, had a wing span of 157ft6in, and 
s 131 ft 4in in length. The Do X visited 
Britain in 1930, and was flown for 10 
minutes by the Prince of Wales. Later this 
huge flying-boat flew to New York and 
back. 
Do Wal 

Real success for Claude Dornier came 
with his much more widely acclaimed 
Dornier Do J Wal series of flying-boats, 
which had been developed from the earlier 
GsI and Gs II boats of 1919 and 1920, 
both of which were banned by the Treaty 
of Versailles. To overcome the restrictions 
imposed by the treaty, Dornier established 


a company in Italy during January 1922 
which enabled Dornier aircraft to be built 
under licence there. This was the Societa di 
Costruzioni Meccaniche di Pisa, located 
at Marina di Pisa (later to become a Fiat 
subsidiary known as CMASA). 

The prototype Do Wal was completed 
in 1922, making its first fight on 6 Nov. 
ember powered by two 300hp Hispano 
Suiza engines mounted as a tandem pair 
above the broad-chord wing centre- 
section. The Wal incorporated a central- 
hull complemented by sponsons from 
which the main wing supporting struts 
extended. The wings were of 73ft 10in 
span, square-tipped and mounted parasol 
style on central struts above which the 
tandem ‘power-egg’ was situated. A single 
fin and rudder was used together with a 
square shaped and braced horizontal 
tailplane. The crew of two were housed in 
an open cockpit while up to 10 passengers 
could be accommodated in the cabin. 
Early versions of the Wal flying boats were 
constructed with fairly flat planing 
bottoms to the hull, but on later models 
this was replaced by a V-bottom flared 
into the chine. The metal constructional 
methods employed by Dornier were very 
evident in the Wal series, the frame con: 
sisting of a lattice girder across the bottom 
of the boat with light channel side and 
deck members. The channel webs con- 
tained closely spaced lightening holes, 
which also served to prevent corrosion. In 
the heavier frames occurring at the 
sponson positions, the frame was well 
braced against distortion by tubular ties. 
The internal structure of the cabin of the 
Wal was interesting in that it was com- 
pletely devoid of cross bracing, a factor 
that greatly simplified the fitting of passen- 
ger accommodation. The frames were 
widely spaced with intermediate side 
stiffeners between them, and although no 
keelson was used, the planing bottom of 
the hull was well strengthened by inter- 
costal angles fixed to each frame. Extra 
longitudinal support was provided by the 
chine and gunwale. Torsional strength was 
also obtained from the watertight 
bulkheads incorporated from keel to deck 
level, these in addition providing watertight 
compartments throughout the boat. 

The Dornier DoJ Wal was an 
immediate success, and in the ensuing 
years from 1922 would be produced in a 
number of variants, both civil and military, 
ranging in wing span from 73ft 10in to 
89ft 3in. A range of powerplants was 
employed in the series, including the 
Hispano-Suiza, BMW, Rolls-Royce Eagle, 
Lorraine Dietrich, Napier Lion, American 
Liberty, and the Italian Piaggio. The first 
variant to emerge from CMASA in 1923 
was available with either Rolls-Royce 
Eagle or Hispano-Suiza engines. 

The Spanish Navy placed an initial 
Do Wal contract for six aircraft. This was 
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followed by orders from Brazil (Condor 
and Varig), Colombia (SCADTA), and 
Germany (Aero Lloyd and later Luft 
Hansa). Italy itself was perhaps the best 
Do Wal customer with an order for 30 
of these flying-boats required for service 
with Italian airlines, the chief of which was 
SANA. They introduced their Genoa- 
Rome-Naples and Palermo service during 
1926, followed in 1928 by the Rome- 
Barcelona and Tripoli route. In 1929 
flights started between Genoa and 
Alexandria, while the Aero Espresso 
company employed its Do Wals on 
services to Athens and Istanbul. The 
majority of Italian Wals were powered by 
Rolls-Royce Eagle IX engines, and while 
most of the Italian-built Wals were pro- 
duced by CMASA, at least 14 were built 
by the Piaggio company. 

Although the general ban on the con- 
struction of civil aircraft in Germany had 
been lifted on 3 May 1922, with certain 
reservations concerning size and perform- 
ance, the Marina di Pisa plant continued to 
flourish until about 1927, after which 
business began to decline with a resultant 
reduction in the establishment. By 1929 
the German part of the group had been 
considerably weakened following a sale of 
shares, which resulted in Fiat having a 
majority holding in the association (the 
remainder was sold up in shares during 
1934), and as a consequence the construc- 
tion of Dornier Do Wal flying-boats was 
undertaken elsewhere. 

In Spain CASA built 40 Wals, 
Aviolanda in Holland a further 40, and 
Kawasaki in Japan three. The Spanish and 
Dutch Wals were employed for military 
purposes, while the Japanese boats were 
used by the Nihon Koku airline. Another 
military version of the Wal was in service 
with the Italian Regia Aeronautica, and in 
Germany a military Wal variant was 
ordered by the clandestine Luftwaffe in 
1933. This was in fact a military version of 
the Italian CMASA-built Marina Fiat 
MFS5 produced by Dorniers at Friedrich- 
shafen, where the company had opened up 
in 1932 to concentrate on Wal production. 
The Dornier-built machine was known as 
the Do JII, and was referred to as the 8 or 
10ton Wal according to its gross weight. It 
was powered by two 690hp BMW VI 
engines, the Luftwaffe variant being desig- 
nated the Do 15. 

With its many South American interests 
Germany had been contemplating a trans- 
Atlantic air service in which flying-boats 
and seaplanes would provide a speedy mail 
route between Europe and Latin America. 
For this purpose a number of trial flights 
using Dornier Wal flying-boats com- 
menced in May 1933, and by February 
1934 a regular south Atlantic mail service 
had been inaugurated. The BMW-powered 
Wals were catapulted from depot ships off 
the West African and South American 


coasts, and by August 1935, they made 
one hundred successful Atlantic crossings. 
When the Do Wals were finally withdrawn 
from this service they had accomplished 
no fewer than 328 safe crossings of that 
unpredictable ocean. 

Dornier Wals were noteworthy for a 
number of prestige flights during the inter- 
war years, among them an attempt to 
reach the North Pole by air. This flight 
was undertaken by the Norwegian 
explorer Roald Amundsen, who used one 
of two CMASA-built Wals (N24 and 
N25). which had been purchased by 
Norway for the attempt in 1925. 
Amundsen flew in N24, but unfortunately 
the aircraft had to be abandoned after 
reaching 87° 43’ N, the farthest north 
then reached by air. The second Wal, N25, 
was later bought by Captain F.T. 
Courtney, an English flier who had the 
machine re-fitted with two 450hp Napier 
Lion engines at Marina di Pisa. Registered 
G-EBQO this Wal was to be used by 
Courtney in an attempted Atlantic cross: 
ing. After two unsuccessful flights, 
however, Courtney resold the Wal to 
Germany where it was registered D-1422 
and named ‘Amundsen Wal’. Powered by 
two 600hp BMW VI engines this boat then 
made the first east to west flight across the 
Atlantic, when in August 1930 it flew to 
Chicago via Iceland, Greenland and New 
York. The pilot on that occasion was 
Wolfgang von Grunau, who later carried 
out a similar flight in another Wal fiying- 
boat. 

Meanwhile in 1926 a Spanish airman, 
Major Romano Franco, had flown a 
Spanish-built Do Wal from Huelva in 
Sevilla, Spain, to Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Major Franco's Wal (M-MWAL) was 
named ‘Plus Ultra’ and covered the 6,259 
mile journey in S9hr 35min. 


The Do Superwal 

During the mid-1920s, a larger, impro- 
ved and more powerful version of the Wal 
appeared known as the Do R Superwal. 
The prototype made its first flight on 
30 September 1962, powered by two 
650hp Rolls-Royce Condor liquid-cooled 
engines. Only two or three twin-engined 
Superwals were built, however, and an 
even more powerful variant fitted with four 
engines mounted in tandem pairs flew in 
1927. A variety of power units could be 
installed, including 480hp Gnome Rhone 
(licence-built Bristol) Jupiter radials, 52Shp 
Siemens (licence-built Bristol) Jupiters, 
460hp Napier Lions and 550hp Pratt & 
Whitney Hornets. Both the twin- and four- 
engined Superwals carried a crew of four 
with accommodation for up to nineteen 
passengers. The wing span was 93ft 6in, 
length 77ft Sin, and the maximum speed 
with four Jupiters 111mph. 

The prototype four-engined Superwal 
was followed by thirteen production 
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Top: CMASA-built Dornier DoJ Wal, 
M-MWAG, of the Spanish Navy. The 
ctive sponsons are 


Above: Dornier Wal, D-AGAT, being 
catapulted from MS Schwabenland — 
the Wal was used by Deutsche Luft 
Hansa on mail and freight flights over 
the South Atlantic. 


Right: The prototype Do18, D-AHIS 
‘Monsun’. Although the aircraft was 
originally fitted with two 540hp Junkers 
Jumo 5 diesel engines, D-AHIS is seen 
here equipped with two 600hp Junkers 
Jumo 205Cs. Photos: Courtesy MAP 
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machines. some being manufactured in 
Italy and a few in Spain. The Italian 
machines served with SANA, while 
Spanish-built. Superwals constructed by 
CASA were mainly for military use. 
Dornier-built. Superwals constructed at 
Altenrhein, Dornier’s factory on the Swiss 
shore of Lake Constance, included six for 
Luft Hansa of which one was a twin- 
engined Rolls-Royce Condor version, one 
had four Napier Lyons fitted, and the 
remaining four were powered by four 
Siemens-built Jupiters. Two other 
Superwals operated with the Severa 
GmbH company, one being the Condor- 
powered prototype, the other with two 
American Packard engines rated at 800hp 
each. Stout D&C airlines, which owned 
two Superwals, had their machines 
powered by four 525hp Pratt & Whitney 
R-1690 Hornet radials. 

In the event the Superwal did not enjoy 
the popularity of the original Do Wal 
series, which Dornier Werke GmbH con- 
tinued to produce at Friedrichshafen after 
1932, until the culmination of the Wal 
family in its Do 18 version, which was still 
in use by Luft Hansa as a catapult- 
launched mailplane in the late-1930s. 


Do18 


The Dornier Do18 was conceived as a 
replacement for the earliers Wals operating 
on Luft Hansa’s mail services, and made 
its first flight in prototype form on 
15 March 1935. Being a direct develop- 
ment of the Wal family the new machine 
retained its predecessor's, basic con- 
figuration, but the wings were now tapered 
and of larger span with rounded tips. The 
curved vertical tail surfaces included a 
shallow dorsal extension to the fin, while 
horn-balanced elevators were incorporated 
in the horizontal tailplane. A large 
streamline centre pylon provided main 
support for the wings and the tandem- 
mounted engines in their single nacelle. 
The semi-cantilever wing of metal con- 
struction was fabric-covered except for the 
metal-clad centre-section. 

The prototype Dol8, D-AHIS 
‘Monsun’, was originally fitted with two 
540hp Junkers Jumo 5 diesel engines, but 
these were later replaced by two 600hp 
Jumo 205Cs, which became the standard 
powerplant of civil and early military ver- 
sions of the Do18. Designated Dol8E the 
prototype was followed by a further four 
Dol8Es: D-AANE ‘Zyklon’, D-ABYM 
‘Aeolus’, D-AROZ ‘Pampero’ and 
D-ARUN ‘Zephir’. All machines entered 
service with Luft Hansa, and although 
employed at first on the north Atlantic 
route to New York, they later switched to 
the South American service via the south 
Atlantic terminating in Brazil — the 
service was operative until 1939. One 
Dol8E, D-AROZ ‘Pampero’ was lost in 
October 1938, but the rest continued to 
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operate as catapult-launched mailplanes 
from depot ships, one of the later ones 
being named the Ostmark. 

A sixth civil Do 18, registered 
D-ANHR, was unnamed and was 
intended only for experimental work and 
record flight attempts. It was delivered in 
June 1937 with larger wings of 86ft span 
and an area of 1,196ft?, Designated the 
Dol8F this flying-boat set up a new 
distance record for seaplanes between 
27-29 March 1938, when it flew from 
England (Plymouth) to Brazil (Caravellas) 
a straight line distance of 5,215 miles. The 
crew were Captain Hans Werner von 
Engel, Erich Gundermann (navigator), 
Hans Joachin Stein (radio operator) and 
Helmut Roesel (engineer). The Do18F was 
refitted later with two 960hp BMW 132M 
radial engines, and as the DoI8L made an 
initial flight on 21 November 1939. 

In the meantime, the Luftwaffe had 
received its first Dol8s for the maritime 
patrol and reconnaissance role. Designated 
Dol8D the original military version 
appeared in 1937, and by 1938 was in 
service with the Luftwaffe coastal units. A 
pre-production batch of Dol8D-Os was 
followed by a number of D-Is and D-2s all 
of which differed mainly in equipment only. 
Practically similar to the civil ‘E’ model, 
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the military ‘D’ variant carried a crew of 
four. The defensive armament was light, 
consisting of two manually-operated 
7.9mm MG15 machine-guns mounted on 
gun rings, one in an open gunner’s position 
in the bow, and one in an open cockpit 
upper midships, aft of the wing. Four 
110lb bombs could be carried on under- 
wing racks. 

Dol8Ds participated in some of the 
early campaigns of WwW2, including 
coastal actions off Poland, Norway and 
over the North Sea during 1940-41. The 
first German aircraft claimed destroyed by 
a British flying service was a Do 18D 
when, on 25 September 1939, a Blackburn 
Skua from the Fleet Air Arm’s No 803 
Squadron (HMs Ark Royal) forced the 
enemy flying-boat down off Norway. 

The modified and more powerful 
Dol8G-1 version appeared during 
late-1939/early-1940 powered by two 
880hp Jumo 205D engines. This aircraft 
was more heavily armed with a 13mm 
MG131 gun in the bow, the rear being now 
protected by a power-operated dorsal 
turret housing a 20mm MG151 cannon. 
Provision was also included on this variant 
for rocket-assisted take-off, but the 
underwing ordnance load remained the 
same. A number of Dol8G-Is were later 


converted as six-seat dual control trainers 
designated the Do18H. By 1941, however, 
the majority of military Dornier Do18s 
had been withdrawn from front line 
service. A number of G-Is did operate, 
nevertheless, as air-sea rescue aircraft 
designated the DoI8N-1. 


(The concluding part of this story, dealing 
with the Do24 and Do26 flying boats, will 
appear in next month's issue — Ed) 


Top: Dornier Do18E, D-ARUN ‘Zephir’, 
was the fifth example of the type built. 
Photo: Dornier 


Below left: Dornier Do18E, D-ABYM 
‘Aeolus’ aboard MS Ostmark, the ship 
from which Luft Hansa operated many of 
its flying-boat mail services. 

Photo: K. E. Wixey collection 


Below: D-ANHR was the sixth civil 
Dornier Do18 and was intended for 
experimental work and record flight 
attempts. Because it incorporated 
several modifications, including an 
increased wingspan, the aircraft was 
designated the Do18F. Photo: Dornier 
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Compiled by A. J. Wright 


JERSEY EUROPEAN Airways’ second Bandeirante is 
recorded this month together with two Twin Otters. Yet 
another war film calls for C-47s, which has brought four 
more of the type to the UK from Spain. They have already 
been decorated with D-Day stripes and appropriate 
colours. In reverse, two Sea Princes have been demobbed 
and have evaded the breaker’s torch. Others may well 
follow. 

A UK registration could soon be worn by the ex-Indian 
Tiger Moth VT-DGA since G-BHUZ has been reserved. 


Registration Type Cin 


Owner or operator 


G-BGDO Boeing 737-236 21803 British Airways 
G-BGDP Boeing 737-236 21804 British Airways 
G-BGDR Boeing 737-236 21805 British Airways 
Boeing 737-236 21806 British Airways 
Boeing 737-236 21807 British Airways 
Boeing 737-236 21808 British Airways 
Boeing 737-236 22030 British Airtours 
Boeing 737-236 22031 British Airtours 
McDonnell Douglas 47814 Laker Airways 
DC-10 srs 30 
G-BGXI McDonnell Douglas 47815 Laker Airways 
DC-10 srs 30 
G-BHJZ EMB-110P1 Bandeirante 270 Jersey European Airways 
G-BHMC MS8808B Rallye Club 857 Bodmin Aviation 
(F-BODR) 
G-BHMH Cessna FA152 0367 Denham Flying Training 
School 
G-BHNZ AA-5B Tiger 1161 Cabair Ltd (N4547L) 
G-BHRD DHC1 Chipmunk 22 C1/0843 B. C. Heywood & ptnrs 
(9M-ANA/VR-SEK/WP97 7) 
G-BHSA Cessna 152 83693 Skyviews & General Ltd 
(N48898) 
G-BHSE Commander 114 14161 Magram Holdings Ltd 
(N4831W) 
G-BHSG AB-206A JetRanger 8056 Heliwork Ltd (PH-FSW) 
G-BHSU BAe125 srs 700B 257103 Shell Aircraft Ltd 
G-BHSV BAe125 srs 7008 257107 Shell Aircraft Ltd 
G BHSW BAe125 srs 700B 257109 Shell Aircraft Ltd 
G-BHSY Jodel DR1050 546 Mercury Aircraft & Engines 
(F-BLZO) 
G-BHTD Cessna T188C 03338T Dallah A.D.S. Ltd 
GBHTE PA-23 Aztec 250E 7305007 Southern Wings Ltd 
(N40209) 
G-BHTH T-6G Texan Keenair Services Ltd 
(493072) 
G-BHTP  PA-31T1 Cheyenne 8004022 CSE Aviation Ltd 
G-BHTV Cessna 310R 1874 Air Atlantique Ltd 
G-BHTX CP301A Emeraude 221 C. J. Norman & ptnrs 
(F-BIJU) 
G-BHUA Douglas C-47 9914 Aces High Ltd (T3-28) 
G-BHUB Douglas C-47 19975 Aces High Ltd (T3-29) 
G-BHUC Douglas C-47 Aces High Ltd (T3-32) 
G-BHUD Douglas C-47 Aces High Ltd (T3-46) 
G-BHUH Cremer Model PC 14 PACOOT P. A. Cremer 
balloon 
G-BHUI Cessna 152 83144  Lattey Aviation (N46932) 
G-BHUJ Cessna 172N 71932 Three Counties Aero Club 
(N5752€) 
G-BHUL Beech £90 King Air LW-83 Airmore Aviation Ltd 
(N99855/G-BBKM) 
G-BHUN PZL-104 Wilga 140548 W. Radwanski 
G-BHUO Evans VP-2 63-10552 R. A. Povall 
G-BHUP Cessna F152 1773 Westair Flying Services Ltd 
G-BHUR Thunder Ax3 balloon 277 Thunder Balloons Ltd 
3-BHUS Beech F90 King Air LA-80 Eagle Aircraft Services Ltd 
G-BHUT Beech F90 King Air LA-81 Eagle Aircraft Services Ltd 
G-BHUU PA-25-235 Pawnee 8056035 Miller Aerial Spraying Ltd 
G-BHUV PA-25-235D Pawnee 8056038 Miller Aerial Spraying Ltd 
G-BHUW Boeing A75N1 3475 Keenair Services Ltd 
(N474) 
G-BHUY DHC-6 Twin Otter310 709 Brymon Aviation Ltd 
G-BHVB PA-28-161 Warrior It 8016260 Express Aviation Services 
G-BHVC Cessna 172RG. 0550 Rogers Aviation Sales Ltd 
G-BHVE Səffery S330 balloon 5 P. M. Randles 
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Above: Laker Airways’ third DC-10 srs 30, G-BGXG, and the 
ninth of the wide-body trijets to join the airline's fleet, at 
Prestwick on 4 April 1980. Photo: Andrew Denholm 


Registration Type 

G-BHVJ  Skyvan srs 3 

G-BHVK  Skyvan srs 3 

G-BHVL Short SD3-30 

G-BHVM Cessna 152 

G-BHVO PA-34-200 Seneca 

G-BHVR Cessna 172N 

G-BHVT Boeing 727-212 

G-BHVW Thunder Ax3 balloon 

G-BHVY AA-5B Tiger 

G-BHWA Cessna F152 

G-BHWB Cessna F152 

G-BHWD Hughes 500D 

G-BHWG Mahatma S200 SR 
balloon 

G-BHWH Weedhopper JC24A 

G-BHWZ PA-28-181 Archer Il 

G-BKCM Bell 2068 JetRanger III 

G-BLIS  DHC-6 Twin Otter 310 

G-BMJH Hughes 369D 

G-BSMC PA-32-301T Turbo 
Saratog; 

G-BWRB DHC-6 Twin Otter 310 

G-CRAN Robin R1 1807 

G-CTLN EMB-110P1 Bandeirante 

G-DACA P57 Sea Prince T1 

G-DCKK Cessna F172N 

G-DJMS PA-28-181 Archer II 

G-DOGS Cessna R182 

G-ECCO GA-7 Cougar 

G-FILM —_SE3160 Alouette II 

G-GOMM PA-32R Lance 

G-HYDE — AB-2068 JetRanger 

GAIN Cessna P210 

GILL Cessna FR182RG 

GIRLS Cessna FR172J 

GJASP — PA-23-250 Aztec 

G-KERK Piper J-3C-65 Cub 

G-NWPB Thunder Ax7-77Z 
balloon 

G-OKAY Pitts STE 

G-OJEA  DHC-6 Twin Otter 310 

G-ORAV Cessna 337D 

G-PATT Cessna 404 Titan 

G-PIPE Cameron N-56 balloon 

G-RAFC Robin R2112 

G-RHCN Cessna FR182RG 

G-RVMN AA-1A Trainer 

G-TACA P57 Sea Prince T1 

G-TTWO Colt 56 balloon 

G-UCPA Eiri PIK-20E 

G-UIDE Jodel D120 


Cin 
SH1972 
SH1973 
SH3048 
81856 


7250144 


70196 
21349 


279 
0845 


1775 
1776 
300689 
023 


0074 
7890299 


2999 
513 


500696 
8024019 


691 
269 
261 
P57/12 


1589 
8090238 
00070 


0103 
1648 


7700030 
8593 
00042 


0043 
0477 


7405402 
12443 
278 
12358 
699 
1088 
0055 
562 
192 
0054 
0806 
P57/53 
087 


20265 
262 


Owner or operator 
Short Bros Ltd 

Short Bros Ltd 

Short Bros Ltd 

Three Counties Aero Club 
(N67477) 

Airmore International Ltd 
(SE-FYY) 

Air Tows Ltd (N7385G) 
Dan-Air Services Ltd 
(9V-SGC) 

Thunder Balloons Ltd 
Amex Automobile Exports 
Ltd (N28835) 

Rogers Aviation Sales Ltd 
Rogers Aviation Sales Ltd 
J.P. D. Heyward 

H.W. Gandy 


G. A. Clephare 
Zitair Flying Club Ltd 
(N3379N) 

Patgrove Ltd 

Jersey European Airways 
(HB-LIS) 

Hughes of Beaconsfield Ltd 
Deemgiow Ltd (N81907) 


Brymon Aviation Ltd 
Headcor Flying School Ltd 
Centreline Air Services Ltd 
Atlantic & Caribbean 
Aviation Ltd (WF 118) 
Citation Flying Services Ltd 
(PH-GRT/PH-AXA) 

D. J. MeSorley (N8155H) 
Newbranch Ltd (N7309X) 
J. E. Clark 

Alan Mann Helicopters Ltd 
{EI-AUI/G-BANRVEI-AUL 
FAB1648) 

Aerospares Ltd (N6571F) 
Hyde Industrial Holdings 
Lid 

Lorne Stewart Ltd 
(N3623P) 

Rogers Aviation Sale: 
Citation Flying Servic 
(PH-KOK) 

J. A. Storey & ptnrs 
(C-GREG) 

M. Kirk 
(F-BBQD/44-80147) 
Thunder Balloons Ltd 


B. M. O'Brien (N35WH) 
Jersey European Airways 
Rogers Aviation Sales Ltd 
(G-AXGJ/N86127) 
Northair Aviation Ltd 
(G-BHGUF-BYAJ/F-TEDL/ 
F-BYAJ/N5437G) 
Carreras Rothmans 
Headcorn Flying School Ltd 
Rogers Aviation Sales Ltd 
Colton Aviation Ltd 
(N87599) 

Atlantic & Caribbean 
Aviation Ltd (WM739) 

D. M. Winder 

B. J. Willson 

S. T- Gilbert (F-BMIY) 
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kits 


James Goulding 


A new ‘Hallybag’ 

Always overshadowed by the Lancaster in 
RAF Bomber Command, the Handley 
Page Halifax is perhaps the most neglected 
of famous aeroplanes. Despite the fact that 
in WW2 Halifaxes of Bomber Command 
flew 82,000 operational missions, dropping 
224,000 tons of bombs on enemy targets, 
and performed other important roles such 
as maritime recce, agent-dropping, glider- 
towing, supply dropping and support for 
airborne forces and partisans, and radio 
countermeasures, this nation saved not 
even one example of this important four- 
engined bomber for future generations to 
see. 

The only Halifax known to be in 
existence today is the BMk 1 salvaged from 
a Norwegian fjord, which will hopefully be 
restored in due course, and yet after the 
war some were still in service as first-line 
bombers in some countries. The national 
neglect of the Halifax has extended into the 
kit business and until now the Airfix 
BMkIII was the only kit available in any 
scale — this, of course, a Hercules- 
powered version. Now at long last 
modellers have a Rolls-Royce Merlin- 
powered Halifax in Matchbox’s 1:72 scale 
kit. This new issue gives parts for the 
modeller to choose one of three versions, 
the BMk1, BMkII or GRMKII. 

As delighted as I am to have any new 
model of a Halifax, particularly so a 
Merlin version, the kit is very disappoint- 
ing to me. With some reservations about 
the depth of the rear fuselage aft of the 
tailplane, the major components of the air- 
frame are generally accurate, but the 
model is entirely spoilt by very inaccurate 
front fuselage sections. In order to provide 
the modeller with the choice of three 
possible versions the airframe has the 
alternative Halifax front fuselages from the 
bomb bay forward — the original Mk1, 
with front turret and projecting bomb- 
aimer’s window, and the re-designed, 
turretless, streamlined form. 

The original front fuselage in the kit is 
more of a caricature than an accurate 
representation of the true component, 
which is surprising in view of the many 
excellent photographs that exist. The 
Boulton Paul and Handley Page designers 
combined to carefully and skilfully blend 
the turret shape and nose contours, includ- 
ing the bomb-aimer’s window, into the best 
aerodynamic shape of all the big bombers. 
Later, when the front turret was removed 
to save weight, a new streamlined nose was 
designed for the Halifax to replace the 
interim, faired-over version. 
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In Matchbox’s model the top line of the 
front fuselage slopes down at too steep an 
angle, with the turret standing above the 
fuselage top line. In my model I filled in the 
upper part of the front fuselage with plastic 
card, with the top line of the fuselage at a 
less steep angle and matching the top of 
the turret in a way it should. The result 
transforms the nose shape and is well 
worth the time and effort. Matchbox has 
completely over-looked the fact that the 
cross-sections of the Halifax front fuselage 
were asymmetric, with a flattened area on 
the right, forward of the windscreen — 
to provide better vision downward for the 
pilot from his position offset to port. The 
pilot’s instrument panel in the kit is asym- 
metric, being flattened on the top on the 
right hand side, and it is surprising that 
this was not evidently, linked to the 
fuselage cross-sections. Presumably, the 
instrument panel drawing was considered 
in isolation without being related to the 
fuselage shape in that area. The fuselage 
shape also affected the windscreen, panell- 
ing, which also was not symmetrical. 
Unfortunately, because the kit glazing is 
symmetrical in head-on aspect it is very 
difficult to flatten the fuselage — unless 
one is prepared to mould a new windscreen 
and hood for the cockpit. 

The later, streamlined, turretless nose 
suffers the same problems, but because it 
does not have to fair into a turret it is 
certainly much more acceptable without 
extensive modifications. The rear turret is 
a rather unconvincing representation of the 
Boulton Paul four-gun type, and it seems 
to be smaller than it should be. In fact, the 
depth of the rear fuselage directly aft of the 
tailplane does not look deep enough. 
Actually, the general arrangement draw- 
ings giving colour schemes for three 
separate Halifaxes are excellent and 
accurately portray the true outline of the 
rear turret and front fuselage. They seem 
to have come from a different source, 
unless, of course, the shape of the model 
changed during one of the many processes 
through which a kit passes. However, 
these drawings provide a good guide to 
what the aeroplane should look like. 

The propellers in the kit bear little 
resemblance to the Rotol design used on 
Merlin-powered Halifaxes; they are much 
too wide in the blade and not the correct 
shape. It seems strange that Matchbox 
should have produced good examples of 
Rotol propellers in their Wellington kit and 
yet not used these as patterns for the 
Halifax. Fortunately, the model blades are 
thick and so filing them to the correct 
shape is easy, if tedious. The propeller 
spinners, too, require attention, but in this 
case they are too pointed and require 
blunting on the tip. 

The outer nacelles on the model are set 
at right angles to the wing, which means 
that they are angled outwards by the outer 


wing dihedral — a feature that does not 
appear on GA drawings and is not con 
firmed by head-on photographs. If this is 
not correct, there is little that can be done 
to put this right. 

The kit provides sufficient parts to 
model most of the Merlin-powered ver- 
sions. Apart from the alternative front 
fuselages already mentioned, there are the 
original fins and the — larger-area 
rectangular type, a four-gun Boulton Paul 
mid-upper turret (Defiant type) or blanking 
plate, and alternative radiator types (but 
not, unfortunately, the type with the lower 
air scoop). The interim, turretless nose is 
also omitted. 

The decal (transfer) sheet is excellent 
and it is a pleasure to have accurate 
colours used for the markings. These and 
the colour charts were obviously con- 
trolled by someone with excellent 
knowledge of the subject. It is a little- 
known fact that ‘white’ aircraft of RAF 
Coastal Command had matt white 
fuselage sides and gloss white overall on 
the under surfaces of the fuselage, nacelles, 
wings and tailplane, and Light Slate Grey 
squadron code and aircraft letters. The 
markings for a Halifax GRMKII series 1A 
of No 58 Squadron accurately depict these 
features, although in this case the 
Squadron code letters are absent. The 
other two Halifaxes depicted are a BMk1 
from No 76 Squadron and a BMkII from 
No 10 Squadron, both aircraft with the 
original front fuselage assembly and 
smaller fins. 

For all its shortcomings this can be 
made into a good model of the much- 
needed Merlin-Halifax. The Halifax has 
been a favourite of mine ever since I saw 
my first example at the time of the Battle 
of Britain. It was still secret then, but its 
parentage was obvious. 

The Matchbox kit costs £3.45. 


The Matchbox Heyford 


The release of Matchbox’s Handley Page 
Heyford biplane night bomber in 1:72 
scale is an event that I had hoped for and 
yet, in my better judgement, never thought 
likely. For years I have tried to get 
colleagues in the kit industry interested in 
producing a Heyford, but always the reply 
has been that it is an uncommercial 
subject. To be fair, I cannot recall ever 
discussing it with the people at Matchbox, 
and it was with some surprise and delight 
that news came that they were producing a 
model of the big Handley Page biplane. I 
sincerely hope that modellers will prove 
that it is a commercial subject. 

The Heyford was a truly unique bomber 
design, which was a thoroughly com- 
monsense and successful aeroplane. 
Mounting the fuselage on the upper wing 
(in effect, an inverted biplane layout) gave 
the gunners and pilots a fine view, similar 
to that obtainable with a monoplane, while 
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positioning the bomb bay in the thickened 
centre-section of the lower wing, between 
the huge undercarriage ‘spats’, allowed 
armourers to reload the bomb cells without 
having to stop the engines. The propellers, 
the engine nacelles being mounted under 
the upper wing, were above the heads of 
the ground crew and they could freely 
move around at night without any danger. 

Any worries about Matchbox’s Heyford 
from an accuracy standpoint can be 
dispelled, because it would be difficult to 
improve on this superb model. The kit is 
moulded in Nivo (green), olive green and 
black, and another good point is the 
intelligent breakdown of components along 
existing joint lines — particularly so in the 
fuselage construction. The all-metal front 
fuselage section is most realistic, and the 
effect of fabric on other parts of the air- 
frame is very convincing, looking taut 
without the sag between ribs so often over- 
done on biplane models. 

The bomb bay is a particular feature of 
the model, the modeller having the choice 
of showing the loaded bomb cells with 
open doors, or covering the aperture with a 
component simulating closed doors. Half 
bombs can be cemented into the cells to 
show the maximum internal load of four 
500lb and six 250lb bombs. On external 
racks outboard of each wheel ‘spat’ are 
three 120lb bombs and a light rack for 
four 20lb, four 8lb practice bombs or 
reconnaissance flares. The lower gun turret 
or ‘dustbin’ was retractable, but on the 
model it can be shown in the ‘down’ pos- 
ition, where it is rotatable, or the hole can 
be blanked off to represent a retracted 
turret. The two types of wheel fairing or 
‘spat’ are included in the kit. When the 
production Mk1 first went into service the 
‘spats’ were less faired, with a larger gap 
between the fairing and the wheel, but 
from photographs it appears that the later, 
more closely faired type were 
retrospectively fitted to all marks of the 
aircraft, The close-fitting type probably 
gave less drag. 

Two propeller types are included — 
two-bladed and four-bladed, the latter 
being in effect two two-bladed propellers 
bolted one behind the other and set at right 
angles to each other. This has been 
ingeniously done in the model by using a 
common prop-shaft with a long or short 
attachment which can be assembled in the 
engine nacelle either way round. Alterna: 
tive radiator types for the Mk1 and II or 
MKIII are supplied. 

Great care must be exercised in cutting 
the small, delicate components from the 
sprue runner, as the plastic is hard and 
brittle. Small items include excellent Lewis 
guns, eight flares, eight practice bombs, s 
120lb bombs, wind-driven generators, and 
propeller guards. Ground crew ladders are 
also provided. I did find that the fit of some 
of the components needed care in 
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assembly and my second Heyford will 


doubtless need less filling in a few areas. 
Assembly of the biplane wing is easy, 
accurate and should not hold any terrors 
for even inexperienced modellers. It is 
important'to get the upper wing to set with 
the right dihedral angle on the outer wing, 
as this wing determines the dihedral angle 
of the completed model. Ensuring that 
both wings have equal dihedral is also 
important, otherwise one wing may distort 
the set of the other. With the fuselage and 
engine nacelles, which have integral struts 
for lower wing attachment, cemented to 
the upper wing the lower wing can be 
cemented to the nacelle struts. When dry 
this forms a strong structure, and the outer 


Top: Halifax BMk1 L9530 of No 76 
Squadron, the subject of one of the 
colour schemes in the new Matchbox 
kit. Photo: Imperial War Museum 


Above: HP Heyford MkI, K3500, being 
recovered from an East Coast beach 
after overshooting at North Coates in 
1934. 

Photo: Wg Car S. Threapleton, via 

P. H. T. Green 


wing struts can easily be sprung into place 
and cemented with a drop of liquid glue. 

A fine decal (transfer) sheet gives mark- 
ings for three Heyfords. One is a Mk1 of 
A Flight, No 99 Squadron. The second is a 
MkII of B Flight, No 7 Squadron. The 
third is a Heyford MkIII of C Flight, 
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No 102 Squadron based at Driffield, Yorks. 
during late-summer 1938. The latter 
Heyford is unusual in being camouflaged in 
two colours instead of the usual Nivo finish 
This aircraft belongs to the Munich Crisis 
period when so many RAF aircraft were 
hurriedly camouflaged in Dark Green and 
Dark Earth on their upper-surfaces, As the 
Heyfords were already in Nivo (green) 
finish. it seems probable that patches of 
Dark Earth were sprayed over the existing 
finish, especially as the standard bomber 
under-surface finish of Night (black) does 
not seem to have been applied, and Dark 
Green was not used. 

It is fortunate, or good timing, that 
coinciding with Matchbox’s Heyford 
release Gloy’s RAF Nivo enamel should 
be available in their authentic colour 
range. which will give modellers the chance 
to paint their Heyfords in the true shade 

This is a delightful model which has 
features to interest the inexperienced and 
skilled modeller alike. It has open, loaded 
bomb cells, external bomb racks. open 
cockpits and gunner’s positions, with 
excellent figures, ample scope for rigging. 
and a unique design. 1 hope modellers will 
give the kit the support it deserves. After 
waiting all these years I will certainly be 
adding quite a few Heyfords to my collec 
tion. The kit costs £3.45 

Now that we have had the Handley 
Page Heyford and the Halifax 1 it would 
be nice if Matchbox could produce a new 
kit of the HP Hampden and HP Harrow to 
fill in the gaps in this generation of aircraft. 


An ESCI helicopter 


The first helicopter in the excellent ESCI 
1:48 scale range is a Bell UH-1D Iroquois, 
and it is evident from the catalogue that 
this kit will be issued in three different 
forms — as the UH-ID army support 
helicopter, as an Agusta-Bell AB-205 and 
a United Nations Rescue UH-1D. 

Moulded in dark olive green plastic, this 
is fine model of this much-used all 
purpose helicopter. The standard of 
moulding is very high, with many small 
and delicate parts, and the external engrav- 
ing has been beautifully done. 

The main entrance doors 
reveal splendid cabin detail. The pilot’s 
compartment has many components 
making up such assemblies as the seats, 
controls and panels. for which decals are 
supplied. The main cabin has simple but 
effective canvas-covered seating, with very 
good texturing. The engine and rotor head 
enhance the appearance of the model by 
having delicate moulding and yet com 
plicated looking controls. This helicopter 
carries two multi-barrel machine guns and 
rocket pods. 

Markings are given for two UH-1IDs, 
one from the US Army and one from the 
South African Air Force. 
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performer at the 1980 Bi 
air was Spencer Flack’s beautiful red 
Hunter F51 G-HUNT. Previously Danish 
Air Force E-418 and G9-490 with British 
Aerospace at Dunsfold. it was flown for 
the first time in its civil guise on 20 March. 
Not only is there a Hunter aerobatic team 
flown by civilian pilots (Derek Morter’s 
“Blue Herons’) but there is now a solo air 
craft, turning the clock back to the 
displays of the 1960s and memories of Bill 
Bedford in the two-seater. Biggin Hill also 
attracted a number of vintage and veteran 
aircraft from overseas, not least of these 
being the beautiful Tiger Moth, D-EFYZ. 

There even greater nostalgia at the 
Westland Families Day at Yeovil on 
24 May when for the first time for many 
years a Lysander took to the air to displa 
Doug Arnold’s V9281/G-BCWL made 
one of its very e outings from 
Blackbushe in the hands of Darrell 
Stinton, positioning down to the West 
Country on 22 May and returning after 
the display. Although this was a Canadian 
built aircraft the factory had built many 
examples during the war and Yeovil 
employees who had worked on the type 
flocked to se Some will see part of it at 
even closer quarters in the future. The tail 
of the Lysander is to be returned to Yeovil 
to be put back into the original jig, which 
has miraculously survived the passage of 
time, to be re-built. 

The Lysander was not the only aircraft 
from Westland’s past to be brought in 
although the Wyvern VR137 from the 
Fleet Air Arm Museum had a much 
shorter journey from Yeovilton. It w 
towed along the road, together with 
Gannet COD XA466 to help form an 
impressive line-up of aircraft and 
helicopters. Contemporary products on 
show included several Danish Navy Lynx, 
the TOW-equipped company demon 
strator G-LYNX, also carrying the serial 
ZBS00 (not ZASOO as previously 
reported), a new Sea King HC4 ZA296, 
an Egyptian Sea King with the larger 
fuselage radome as on the Sea King 
HASS, the first examples of which could 
be seen on the production line and the 
prototype WG30 G-BGHF. The latter is 
now in military configuration for its 
present sales drive as a tactical troop 
transport. The bright colour scheme of 
1979 has now been replaced by overall 
drab olive and the interior is now more in 
keeping with a military role. A major 
difference is the appearance of a tailplane 
and twin fins either side of the tail rotor. 


Mention is made elsewhere of the 
appearance of the Ryan PT-22 at the 
Shuttleworth Flying Day on 25 May and 
the display by the privately owned Pem 
broke XF796. The remainder of the 
display was largely the Collection's own 
aircraft, including the Boxkite which was 
coaxed into the air for a short hop. Visitors 
were numerous and as usual a number of 
aircraft had come from overseas for this 
popular event. The largest group came 
from Belgium, escorted by Defender 
B-OI(LA). On the same day a new venue 
was added to the airshow list when Alan 
Goldsmith staged a display at Long 
Marston, Stratford-on-Avon. There was a 
varied programme which included Hunter 
G-HUNT and Don Bullock in A-26 
322612. Unfortunately the latter was 
damaged on landing, the pilot seeing one 
of his mainwheels rolling ahead of the air- 
craft as he completed his landing run. Don 
Bullock had hoped to make temporary 
repairs to get it back to its base at 
Wroughton, but in mid-June it was still 
parked forlornly at Long Marston. 

Although not a public display as such, 
the activities at Blackbushe from 27 May 
could not fail to attract a large number of 
people. The northern corner of the airfield 
was transformed into a film set with B-17s 
(only studio replicas I’m sorry to say) and 
many of Doug Arnold's warbirds scattered 
about. These included Dakotas, CASA 
352s, a Mustang and a Thunderbolt. The 
film being made, called Through the Eye of 
a Needle, also includes flying sequences in 
addition to the ground work being shot at 
Blackbushe: the location for the former, 
however, is believed to be out of the UK. 


Facing page, top: The immaculate Tiger 
Moth D-EFYZ was a participant at the 
Biggin Hill Air Fair during the weekend 
of 17-18 May and provided part of the 
vintage interest in the show. 

Photo: G. Finch 


Centre: The nostalgic sight of Doug 
Arnold's Lysander V9281/G-BCWL 

taking-off from Yeovil on 24 May during 
one of its rare outings from Blackbushe. 


Bottom: Another interesting aircraft at 
the Westland Families Day at Yeovil was 
WG30 G-BGHF. The aircraft now carries 
a colour scheme of overall drab olive, 
which departs from its previous more 
vivid finish (see Aircraft Illustrated, 
October1979, page 467). Alsonoticeable is 
the addition of a tail plane and twin fins 
either side of the tail rotor — a 
configuration which has been adopted to 
counteract some of the earlier 

directional instability problems 
encountered by the aircraft. 

Photos: Peter R. March 
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The Newbury Air Festival on 31 May 
and 1 June, although not an International 
Air Tattoo, had many of the ingredients 
that has made Greenham Common syn- 
onymous with spectacular air shows in 
recent years. The static display included a 
number of aircraft new to UK events 
including RNorAF P-3B Orion 156601 of 
No 333 Squadron and Twin Otter 7062 of 
No 719 Squadron, USAF Wild Weasel 
F-4G Phantom 90253 of the 52nd TFW, 
F-111Ds 80122 and 80141 of the 
27th TFW on deployment to Boscombe 
Down, and Canadian Forces DHC 
CC-132 Dash 7 132002. The special 
feature of the static park, the DH Meet to 
mark 70 years of de Havilland aircraft, 
managed to bring together 19 machines, 
ranging from the earliest airworthy type, 
the DHS! G-EBIR from Shuttleworth, to 
the Dash 7 mentioned above. The largest 
DH exhibit was the rare Comet 4 XV814 
from RAE Farnborough while the most 
popular was Mosquito RR299, which also 
took part in the flying display. 

In the air the 64 hour programme on the 
Sunday was largely un-interrupted by the 
inclement weather which blighted the first 
day of the Festival. There was more 


variety than some of the recent air tattoos, 
while the old favourites such as the 
Lancaster, Swordfish, Meteor and 
Vampire contrasted well with the new 
comers such as the Sea Harrier and the 
incredible Dutchman in the F-27M with 
his ‘smoking Darts’. Sadly the first 
appearance of the Royal Netherlands Air 
Force ‘Grasshoppers’ helicopter display 
team with Alouette IIIs could not take 
place. The Festival Flying Control Com- 
mittee decided that their display was too 
low and the team, because they had 
trained using ground references, could not 
lift the display without risking an accident. 
This impasse remained throughout the 
weekend and the team returned to 
Holland, their show having only been 
given on the Friday evening to the Com- 
mittee. When a team works up a routine 
which is approved by their own air force it 
seems almost insulting that the flight safety 
committee of a host country should 
prevent them from flying by a rigid 
insistence on keeping to their rules. All the 
more so when our own ‘Red Arrows’ are 
given a dispensation to breach some of the 
arbritary regulations. After all in this case 
the helicopter is safer flying within the 


Left: One of Doug Arnold's Warbird 
collection, the Thunderbolt, is seen here 
at Blackbushe on 27 May to prepare for 
filming sequences in a production called 
Through the Eye of a Needle. 

Photo: E. A. Shackleton 


Below: An air-to-ground study of the De 
Havilland Meet during the Newbury Air 
Festival at Greenham Common. Aircraft 
from left to right are: DH Mosquito, AAC 
Beaver AL1, FAA Sea HeronC1,RAF ` 
Dominie T1, RNorAF Twin Otter, RAE 
Comet Mk 4, Rapide, RAF Devon C2, 
HS125, RAF Chipmunk T10 and 
Canadian Forces CC-132; aircraft 
grouped in the centre are members of 
the Moth family. Photo: Peter R. March 


ground effect than at a height where auto 
rotation is almost impossible, should an 
engine failure occur. 

The ‘Red Arrows’ were still operating 
their 8-aircraft formation at the Air 
Festival, having lost one at Brighton on 
18 May in the much publicised yacht 
incident. They were joined by the Asas de 
Portugal, the Austrian Karo As, the ‘Blue 
Herons’ and the Canadian Starfighters for 
a feast of jet aerobatics. A contrasting 
feature of the event was the first 
appearance of a pair of Pterodactyl 
microlight aircraft having a dog-fight. 
Their wing-tip streamers and noisy two- 
stroke engines were an effective eye- 
catcher for the early visitors, who were 
also treated to a display of hot-air bal- 
loons. The Air Festival was very success- 
ful in terms of the display, having been 
mounted at Greenham Common in less 
than ten weeks, however, it did not make 
the hoped for contribution to the RAF 
Benevolent Fund as the public attendance 
only reached a break-even point. 

An event of a very different kind was 
held a week later at Wellesbourne Airfield 
near Warwick. This was the first Fly-in of 
the British Minimum Aircraft Association 


(BMAA). Nearly 30 craft of eight types 
took to the air (more or less) to show that 
the new microlight aircraft is really here in 
a big way. Many of the machines showed 
their development from hang-gliders, being 
little more than a wing with a chain-saw 
two-stroke engine to get it airborne, while 
others, such as the Pterodactyl, Electra 
Flyer Eagle, Catto CA15 and Quicksilver 
looked more like early powered aircraft. 
Not all managed to get into the air, the 
Quicksilver on its first flight did not 
measure up to its name and suffered engine 
failure, while a Catto CAIS did a 
spectacular ground loop and retired from 
the scene, neither pilot being hurt. The 
BMAA anticipates that there will be well 
over 100 microlights in the UK by the end 
of 1980 and nearly 500 within two years. 
Anyone interested in finding out more 
about this new sport flying should contact 
the Chairman of the BMAA, Steve Hunt, 
c/o Hiway H.G. Ltd, Sirhowy Hill, 
Tredegar, Gwent. 


More preservation 


The RAF Museum Restoration and 
Storage Centre at Cardington, Beds is still 


the focus for work on preparing veteran 
and vintage aircraft for display at Hendon. 
In May the main activities were centred on 
the final stage of Avro Rota K4232 and 
DH9A FI1010. The former aircraft is one 
of two survivors from the original batch of 
Rota Mk Is delivered to the RAF’s School 
of Army Co-operation at Old Sarum in 
1934-5. With the fuselage work completed, 
it has been resprayed silver overall. The 
Rota will be moved to Hendon later in 
1980 when restoration of its Genet Major 
engine has been finished. 

DH9A F1010 now has its new tailplane 
in place and work on the wings is nearing 
completion. Built mainly from spruce these 
new surfaces, the originals of which were 
lost in eastern Europe, have been hand 
made by craftsmen and are a credit to the 
team involved. Another major rebuilding 
and replacement project is a Bristol 
Fighter, for which there is only a fuselage 
frame at present. In store, but sadly not 
getting any attention, are Oxford G-AITB, 
Rapide G-AHED, Farman F40 F-HMFI 
and the hull of Southampton N9899. 
There are also parts of Wallace K6038 
and remains of the ill-fated Bulldog 
K 2227. Stored in the RAE hangar is the 


ML Utility inflatable wing aircraft XK776 
which was originally designed at Card- 
ington. 

An interesting returnee to the UK for 
restoration is the sole Miles Messenger 3 
G-AGOY. Built at the end of the war as 
the M48 it differed from its service 
counterparts in having dual controls and 
trailing edge flaps operated by an electrical 
actuator from the aircraft batteries. First 
flown as U-0247 it was later registered to 
Miles Aircraft in June 1945 as G-AGOY 
and used as a communications aircraft, 
with the designation Messenger 3. It was 
sold to Aerotaxi AG of Zurich in 1946 as 
HB-EIP, returning to the UK two years 
later. It was sold again in 1953, this time to 
Eire as EI-AGE where it was flown until 
1957. The aircraft, together with com- 
ponents of EI-AGB has been brought back 
once again by Tom Clark of Southill, 
Beds, who plans to restore it. Mr Clark 
was responsible for much of the work on 
the Mercury engine for the Lysander 
restored by Personal Plane Services at 
Booker. 

As anticipated the Shuttleworth Spring 
Bank Holiday event produced the Hawker 
Hind in the daylight for the first time. 


Top: F-4G ‘Wild Weasel’ 69-0253 of 
52nd TFW from Spangdahlem, 
taxies-out from the static park at 
Greenham Commom at the end of the 
Newbury Air Festival. 


Left: The unusual Catto Ca15 taking-off 
at Wellesborne on 8 June during the first 
Fly-in of the British Minimum Aircraft 

. Photos: Peter R. March 


PRE ae oe ee 
Above: Still wingless, the Hawker Hind 
recovered from Afghanistan making its 
first public appearance after restoration 
at Old Warden during the Shuttleworth 
Spring Bank Holiday event. 

Below: The unusual Ryan PT-22 N1344 
which has recently arrived in this 
country, taking-off from Old Warden. 
Photos: R. Bonser 


International Air Fair on 17 May 1980 
was Sikorsky S-76 Spirit G-BHRT 
Glenglassaugh, of Bristow Helicopters. 
This colourful aircraft brought Alan 
Bristow to the show to formally open 
proceedings. Photo: Allan Burney 


Although the wings were not attached, the 
newly painted fuselage was rolled out of 
the workshop at Old Warden for public 
viewing. Taking part in the flying display 
was Pembroke G-BFKK which has been 
restored to flying condition in its former 
RAF markings as XF796 of 60 Squadron. 
Pride of pla must go to Bob 
Mitchell's latest acquisition Ryan PT-22 
N1344. This veteran US aircraft 
brought Atlantic arriving ‘at 
Liverpool in April. It carries constructor’s 
number 2086 and one-time 41-20877. 
Likely to be a popular visitor to airshows 
this year it will be flown by Bob's wife. 
Hilary, who has shown herself very adept 
at display aerobatics in Stampe G-ATIR 
for 

Good enthusiast 
wants to keep track of the constantly 
changing aireraft preservation world is the 
recent publicativn of the seventh edition of 
Wrecks and Relics by the Merseyside Avi 
ation Society, This well-illustrated 150. 
page book lists all known examples of avi 
ation heritage. whatever its condition, by 
geographical location and is a veritable 
Copies can be 

Publications, 


e however 


was 
across the 


everal years, 


news for the who 


goldmine of information 


obtained from MAS 


Room 14. Liverpool Airport, Liverpool 
L24 8QE — price £4.45, incl p&p. 
For some of this month’s contributions we 


would like to thank: R. Bonser, J. Chapman. 
D. A. Conway. K. Ellis. G. Finch, J. Guthrie 

1. MacFarlane. A. March, S. Murdoch, 

R. J. Rudhall. K. A. Saunders. 

E. A. Shackleton. D. Stephens. S. R. Stynes. 

J. A. White and R, Wright, Also the 
publications Air North, Air Scotland, Air Strip. 
Aviation Ireland, British Aviation Revie 
Humberside Air Review, Irish Air Letter 
Scottish Air News, Skyward and South West 
Aviation News. 
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The following list details the air events 
believed to be taking place in the British 
Isles during the next four weeks (mid-July 
to. mid-August). Readers are strongly 
advised to check with organisers before 
setting out for an event to confirm that it is 
still to be held on the date shown and at 
the venue listed. For various reasons 
cancellations do occur. The USAFE Open 
House at RAF Upper Heyford that had 
been scheduled for 16 August is one such 
event that will not now be taking place. 
July 
18 ‘Red Arrows’ display. Hastings, 
Sussex 
19 RN Air Day, Lee-on-Solent, Hants 
19-20 Bournemouth Air Pageant, Hurn, 
Dorset 
19-20 Navy Days. Portland Naval Base, 
Dorset 
19-25 Rendezvous 80 (Gliding event), 
Lasham, Hants 


19-20 Cumbria Vintage Air Show, Silloth, 


Cumbria 


20 Flying Day. Duxford, Cambs 
20 “Red Arrows’ display, Lyme Regis, 
Dorset 


20 Air display and air race meeting, 
Shobdon, Hereford & Worcs 


23 N Air Day, Culdrose, Cornwall 

24 Weston Air Day. Weston-super 
Mare. Avon 

24 ‘Red Arrows’ display, Odiham, 
Hants 

25 Eastbourne Air Display, 
Eastbourne, Sussex 

25 “Red Arrows’ display, Brighton, 
Sussex 

26 Plymouth Air Show, Plymouth 


Hoe, Devon 
Thursford Aerobatic Trophy, Little 
Snoring, Norfolk 


R 
3 


26-27 Vintage Aircraft Club Welsh 
Patrol, Oaks Field, Welshpool, 
Powys 

27 “Red Arrows’ display. Whitstable, 
Kent 


27 Shuttleworth Military Air Day, Old 
Warden, Beds 

27 Air Day. Badminton, Glos 

27-3 August — Vintage Glider Rally. 


Sutton Bank. Yorks 
30 RN Air Day. Prestwick. Ayr 


31-3 August — Great Britain Air Rally 
Competition, Coventry, Warks 
August 


2 International Air Day, RNAS 
Yeovilton, Somerset 

3 Fairoaks Air Display & Exhibition, 
Fairoaks, Surrey 

8 “Red Arrows’ display. 
Warks 

8 ‘Red Arrows’ display. 
Bournemouth, Hants 

8-10 Ulster International Air Rally, 
Newtownards, NI 

10 Auster Fly-in, Popham, Hants 

13 RAF Air Display, St Mawgan, 
Cornwall 

14 ‘Red Arrows’ displays, Folkestone 
and Broadstairs, Kent 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Announcements in these columns including name and address costs 
12p per word: use of Box Number £2 extra. Semi-displayed 
classifieds £2.80 per single column cm (minimum 2.5cm). SAE if an 
acknowledgement is required 

Copy with remittance (strictly pre-paid) to AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED 
Classified Advertisements Dept. Terminal House, Shepperton TW17 
BAS, and should be received by 30 JULY for the OCTOBER issue. 


For Sale 


CANDID AERO-FILES, PO Box 165, Indian Orchard, Ma 
SA. Send 50p for complete list of aircraft photos & colour slid 
includes world wide military, airlines, antiques and service markings. 


HELICOPTER. Exclusive International News/Registrations; 
Accidents/Photographs. A4 Glossy. UK £4.50 p.a. Elsewhere £6.00 
(Airmail), — Helicopter, Delta House, Summer Lane, Worle, Avon 
BS22 01 
QUALITY COLOUR-SLIDES & PRINTS: Over 3,000 military and 
civil aircraft listed in our C: ogue — 75p. Also SAE/IRC for the 
latest Photolist, issued every five weeks, containing a further 200, — 
Flightlines International, Dept AA, PO Box 3. Winchester $023 8AA. 


ONE HUNDRED DIFFERENT WORLDWIDE aviation charts/ 
aps. Bargain clearance — only £1.50p, plus 50p postage. — AVMail, 
9 Hitherwood, Cranleigh GU6 SBN. 


AEROPRINTS: over 20,000 Air 
parencies 25p. 1980 
worth Drive, Eastleigh, 


Photographs — quality trans. 
alogue 35p. including sample 55p. — 14 Kenil 
lampshire. 


AIRCRAFT ILLUSTRATED complete Vols 1-11 in binders, Vol 12 
loose. Very good condition, Offers with SAE to — A. Youngman, 
26 Godwin Road, Bromley, Kent. 

LANDING CHARTS (showing runways, terminals), 10p each, 
Minimum order 60p. Airport Arrival/Departure charts showing routes, 
frequencies, £1 — A. J. Bell, 74B, Bath Road, Reading, Berks. 


Wanted 


WANTED PHOTOGRAPHERS’ COLLECTIONS. We are prepared 
to purchase private photographers" collections for future publication in 
books and magazines. We are seeking black and white prints of railway, 
transport, military and aviation subjects, not covering present-day 
operations. Let us make you an offer. Apply. enclosing a few sampl 
prints if possible, to: — C. J. Leigh, lan Allan Ltd, Terminal House, 
Shepperton TW17 8AS. 
WANTED Model aircraft, cars and commercials by Dinky, Spot-on, 
Mini etc. Must be in good condition for private collector. — Please 
phone Mr. Denroy 01-207 3456 daytime. 

WANTED IAN ALLAN back numbers Military Aircraft Recognition, 
Military Aircraft Markings, Civil Aircraft Recognition. — West. 
16 Luna Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey CR 8NY. 


Personal 
JANE SCOTT for genuine friends. Introductions opposite sex with 
sincerity and thoughtfulness. Dé Stamp to Jane Scott, 
3/AIR, North Street Quadrant, Brighton. Sintes: 
DOVELINC PHOTO FRIENDS. Select your penfriends and partners 
from Photographs. Send stamp for free illustrated brochure. 
Doveline A56, PO Box 100, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


AEROPRINT TOURS 
Aviation enthusiasts SPECIALISED excursions 
2-4 OCTOBER, AMSTERDAM (Schiphol) £34 
Rotterdam-Hilversum-Fokker production lines-Aviadrome 
SAE for detailed information on this and other forthcoming 
tours. 


AEROPRINTS: 14 Kenilworth Drive, Eastleigh, Hants. 


JOIN THE TRANSPORT TRUST 
And be part of the effort to retain our National 
Transport Heritage. 
Send an SAE to: The Director, The Transport 
Trust, Terminal House, 
Shepperton TW17 8AS 


HIGH QUALITY BOOKS FOR 
THE COLLECTOR-HISTORIAN 


Lingering Contrails of the Big Square A 94th BOMB 
GROUP HISTORY. The only History on this Distinguished 8th 
A.F. B-17 Group. A very attractive hardback book of 400 pages 
and 500 photos, all from the 94th B.G. Members ........ £17.70 
The Story of the 98th Bomb Group 1942-1945. From Israel 
to Italy the 98th was one of the longest serving B-24 Groups. 
Flew with 9th, 12th and 15th Air Forces and took part in the 
famous Ploesti Raid of 1943. The book has a hard padded cover, 
300 pages and over 800 photos. . ... £16.20 
The 388th Bomb Group at War. A hardback book of 270 
pages. Details of all the 306 combat missions flown by the 
group. Formation charts. Photos of aircraft, air and ground crews 
at work. 
IMPACT. THE USAAF PICTURE HISTORY OF AERIAL 
BATTLE IN WW2. Once Confidential now being issued in 8 
Hardback Volumes. Over 2,000 pages, 3436 Photos, Maps, 
Drawings etc. Vol One and Two available now. Per Volume £8.20 
American Fighter Aces Album. A quality book of 256 pages. 
Short biographical sketches and photos of 385 US Fighter Aces 
from WW1 thru Vietnam. Embossed binding with Fighter Aces 
Logo. ... B £17.20 
Pursue And Destroy. ‘The s story of the Bth A Fs Fighter Groups 
in WW2. Told by P-51 Ace, Kit Carson, a man who was there, 
who lived it and now tells the story. x . £12.50 


Prices include postage and packing. 


COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS, 
Station Shop, Elsenham, Bishops Stortford, 


Herts CM22 6HA. 
Tel: (0279) 813165. Send SAE for full list. 
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AIRSPACE 
Visitors Guide to Heathrow & Gatwick Airports 
Visiting Airlines, radio frequencies, spectator 
facilities — over 100 illustrations inc. colour 

covers. £2.50 inc P&P. UK/EUR. 


FREE Airspace catalogue available on request 
62 Whitton Road, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


COLOUR SLIDES 


Now available! Aviation Photographs International's new 
slide catalogue. 

The profusely illustrated catalogue details over 3,000 top quality 
duplicate slides of which over 25% appear on the photo pages. Copies £1 
inc sample exclusive air to air B-29 or Andover slide. 
We also purchase top quality slides and negatives and ci 
Write now to: Aviation Photographs Interna’ 
Ref SC/8, 23 Bankside, Swindon, Wilts SN1 4JZ. 


A DIRECTORY OF BRITISH MILITARY 
AVIATION 


and US Military Aviation in Europe 


This newly published survey of the aviation units of the RAF, 
AAC, FAA, USAFE, USAREUR and USN as well as MoD(PE) con- 
sists over 100 pages of information, photographs, drawings and 
maps. It includes details of the bases and equipment of all flying 
units as well as the serials and whereabouts of assigned aircraft. 
An invaluable publication for all contemporary military aviation| 
enthusiasts. Only £3.55 (plus postage and packing 47p). 


Available from: JACKSON PUBLICATIONS, 36 
MOAT ROAD, LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICS LE11 3PN. 
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IAN ALLAN TRAVEL 


WE TAKE THE CARE 


Your holiday is important to us because we want to see you back again. That's why we 
recommend only those operators that will provide a quality product, with trouble-free 
arrangements, at value for money prices. Our staff are trained in all aspects of travel and we 
even send them a way on familiarisation visits abroad to advise you on the best places to stay. 
You deserve a better holiday this year, so come and see us soon. 


lan Allan Travel have organised the following unique arrangements which should appeal to aircraft 
enthusiasts. 


FLY IN A DH89A DRAGON RAPIDE 


(the last remaining passenger carrying licensed biplane in the UK) 


Relive those days of flying when the biplane reigned 
supreme with the wind whistling through struts and wire, 
and everyone had a window seat. 

IAN ALLAN TRAVEL intend chartering a DH89A 
Dragon Rapide for a series of half-hour sightseeing trips 
from Biggin Hill Airport over the City of London on 
Saturday 27th September, 1980. Present cost will be £16 
per person — subject to any fuel price increases. Anyone 
interested in these flights should contact John Hunt, 
lan Allan Travel (Special Events Dept), 112 High 
Street, Brentford, Middlesex TW88AT — 
Telephone: (01) 568 6964. 


A WEEKEND OF VINTAGE AND MODERN FRENCH AIRCRAFT 
19-21 SEPTEMBER, 1980 


lan Allan Travel, in conjunction with Travelscene, are operating a tour round Charles de Gaulle Airport, the Musee de 
l'air at Chalais-Meudon and Le Bourget Airport. The price of £116.50 includes scheduled flights to/from Paris by 
British Airways, shared twin room accommodation at the Hotel 

Turin, all transfers, some meals and entrance fees to the 

museum. Full details from the above address. 


de HAVILLAND COMET — QUEEN 
OF THE SKIES 


lan Allan Travel is negotiating with Dan-Air Services to charter 
the last flying Comet, at the latest possible date, before retire- 
ment. Anyone interested in flying in the last of this historic air- 
craft series should register their interest to John Hunt, at the : - 
above address. Further details will be sent when available. - “ Saan 


IAN ALLAN TRAVEL are part of the IAN ALLAN GROUP, comprising PUBLISHING, PRINTING and 
TRAVEL with branches at ALTON, ASHFORD (Middx), BRACKNELL, BRENTFORD, 
CARSHALTON, CROYDON, EALING, EGHAM, FARNBOROUGH, HAYES (2), HORSHAM, ISLE- 
WORTH, MORDEN, SALISBURY, SHEPPERTON, STAINES, TAUNTON, WINDSOR and 
YIEWSLEY. 
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AUGUST 1980 


New 
Enlarged edition 


Peter C. Smith 


Many eye witness stories 
combine with over 200 
photographs to ably portray 
the ‘two-stage’ war of the 
Stuka. From a point 
where it was dominant 

in the air and feared by 
ground forces and 
shipping it became a 
‘sitting duck’ for the 
faster, more potent 

Allied aircraft when 

they arrived later in the 
war. 


Stuka at War 


B-57 Canberra at War 


Robert Mikesh 
Boasting a 30 year 
combat record, 
the B-57 belied 

its old-fashioned 
appearance by 
maintaining a 
valid contribution 
to the USAF air 
strength through 
to sterling service 
in the Vietnam 
war. The author 
has flown 
Canberras and is a 
leading writer and 
historian. 


1134" x84" 128pp Iilus throughout £7.95 114" x 84" 160pp Illus throughout £7.95 


Gordon Swanborough 
Such is the rapid development of civil aviation at the start of the 
1980s that this new edition carries extensive amendments against 
the previous issue. Not only have the A310 Airbus, the Boeing 757 
and 767 and the British Aerospace BAe 146 entered full scale development but a 
host of new aircraft have joined the business fleets and all are reflected in this 
admirable directory. 


84" x 5?" 176pp Illus throughout £4.95 


To be published August 20th VISIT OUR STANDS 


a AT YESTERYEAR 
Aircraft Illustrated Annual 1981 TRANSPORT PAGUANI Sbaca, 


Edited by Martin Horseman 30/31 August 

This best-selling aviation annual again offers the diverse coverage it has and 

become known for with features on military and civil matters both here FARNBOROUGH INTERNATIONAL 
and overseas, all illustrated with top class photography. /6 September 


94" x7" 128pp Illus throughout £3.95 


Available through bookshops or direct from Mail Order Dept 
ENSA TSE Terminal House, Shepperton TW17 8AS 


